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AUTHOR, AUTHOR! 



MARGARET ST. CLAIR has become one of 
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of quality, since her first appearance in ^ 
science fiction during the war years. 
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writes detective fiction, and authored one & 
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^ - ra.reties in science fiction — a man who 
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"k fectly Adjusted", which appeared a couple 
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STAROBIN 

by Margaret St. Ciair 

illustrated by FREAS 



Something had to be done to spark the Pilot Recruit- 
ment Service. People needed the exquisite Llewllyj* 
artifacts, which had to be brought across space, and a 
Pilot shortage was approaching. One man could give 
the campaign that spark — Starobin, the great spaceman 
who vanished years ago; if Starobin could be found, and 
brought back ... 



£ £ Y T E WAS ON the 

§ 1 edge of Brocchi’s 

§ jf cluster in Vulpecu- 
la when he disappeared,” El- 
len read aloud from the sheet 
of typescript. “There was a 
sort of demon in him. The 
things it takes a crew of four 
to do, he did single-handed. 
Starobin never took anybody 
with him. Only after he had 
died did we realize how many 
worlds he had visited. It 
wasn’t the entries in the his- 
tory books he wanted, it was 
the stars. There was a demon 
in the man.” 

Ellen let the sheet drop on 
Toby’s desk. “Nice copy,” she 
said. 

“Yeah. Thanks. And then of 
course there’ll be the usual 
stuff about ‘don’t be earth- 
bound ... give yourself the 
STARS!' and the tie-up with 
the Pilot Recruitment Serv- 



ice. We found a picture of 
Starobin we’re going to use; 
he looks noble and slightly 
cross-eyed in it. It ought to 
bring the little bounders tum- 
bling in, eager to sign up with 
the Service.” 

“Plow’s the campaign com- 
ing, anyhow?” 

Toby made a face. “Not so 
well. There’s been a lot of 
publicity lately on pilot in- 
jury, and mortality statistics 
— especially in the Earth- 
Llewellyn run. The kids are 
scared.” 

“It oughtn’t to be allowed,’' 
said Ellen vaguely. She prod- 
ded at her hair which, this 
morning, had been lacquered 
into a structure rather like a 
blonde pagoda, with small 
green animals adorning the 
edges. “What will happen to 
us if there aren’t enough pi- 
lots for the Llewellyn serv- 
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ice? The Llewellyn artifacts 
are wonderful, delicious. 
Sometimes I think they’re all 
that keeps me alive.” 

a'T'HAT’S WHAT every- 
A body says,” replied Toby, 
by. “With some help from the 
pharmaceuticals, of course.” 

“Yes, they help.” She picked 
up the copy again. “When did 
he die?” 

“Nobody knows. The last 
anybody heard of him was 
ten years ago, when he was 
just margining on Brocchi’s 
cluster, the way it says in my 
blurb. Since then, Starobin’s 
rest has been silence.” He 
coughed, perhaps to draw at- 
tention to his joke. 

“Then — how do you know 
he is dead?” 

They looked at each other. 
Toby’s eyes had begun to 
glow. “If he’s not dead. . .” he 
said slowly. 

“How old was he when he 
disappeared?” 

“Forty-two. Even now, he’d 
be a long way from being an 
old man.” 

Once more they looked at 
each other. It was Toby who 
said, at last, “We could send 
a ship to bring him back.” 

“What would be the point 
of that? Outside of curiosity, 
I mean.” 

Toby had got up from his 
desk and was walking up and 
down. “I’m surprised at you, 
woman,” he said oyer his 
shoulder. “The Recruitment 
Campaign. ‘Search for Staro- 



bin. Pioneer Star-rover/ It 
would be fabulous publicity.” 

E LLEN HAD picked up one 
of the ambiguous Llewel- 
lyn artifacts and was manipu- 
lating it absently. It became a 
vase, a cup, a piece of abstract 
sculpture, an arrowhead, a 
ceramic rabbit, before it re- 
verted to its primary identity, 
a marble ash-tray. “How could 
you trace him? You’d have all 
space to look for him in.” 
“Well, we might have trou- 
ble; but we know exactly 
when and where he left Earth. 
We know how much Earth 
has moved in the meantime, 
and can make allowance for 
variation in magnetic fields 
and gravity. We know what 
kind of a craft he had, and 
how it was, and how it was 
powered. We know how much 
he weighed, and what his 
pulse was, and what his meta- 
bolic rate. We know all about 
him.” 

“Except what his demon 
was,” Ellen murmured. 

“Eh? As I was saying, we 
know all about him. For prac- 
tical purposes. Nov/, his de- 
parture has left traces in the 
continuum. Events are inef- 
faceable. With the data we 
have, we can use the Sparrow 
Marker to pick up his traces. 
And follow him back.” 

“Sparrow Marker?” Ellen 
yawned. 

“I guess you don't tune the 
science channels. Sparrow 
Marker is called that because 
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it’s capable of marking the 
sparrow’s fall. In other words, 
it enables one to pick up the 
track of any past event, pro- 
vided one has certain basic 
data about it. 

“Following Starobin with it 
would be like laying a course 
for a space ship along a single 
strand of spider web. But it 
could be done.” 

“And then?” 

“We’d find Starobin and 
bring him back. And you’d 
get your Llewellyn artifacts.” 

T HE ■ ECONOMIC consid- 
erations that made heavy 
armor unfeasible for the ships 
on the Earth- Llewellyn run 
didn't apply to the Starobin 
Rescue Ship. She was pro- 
tected against everything the 
engineers could imagine. Her 
passengers would be almost as 
secure as they would have 
been on Earth, though less 
comfortable. Besides, they 
could sleep a lot. 

The passenger list was 
short: Toby (he wanted to go, 
but public opinion would have 
compelled him, even if he had 
been reluctant) ; Erickson, the 
Sparrow Marker man ; Cheng, 
the mechanic; and Brown, the 
astrogator. There hadn’t been 
as many candidates for pass- 
age as one would have expect- 
ed. The “star hunger” Toby 
wrote about didn’t seem to be 
acute. Despite the purpose of 
the Rescue Mission, there 
were only four bunks in- 
stalled, which might argue a 
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certain lack of optimism in 
the designers. 

At the next-to-the-last mo- 
ment, Ellen decided that she 
wanted to go. She had drifted 
into one of the ambiguous re- 
lationships with Toby that 
were the current fashion; per- 
haps she didn’t want to be' 
parted from him, perhaps... 
She herself couldn’t have told, 
what her motives were. 

Since she was also in some 
sort of a relationship with a 
man named Mortimer, a high- 
up in the Pilot Recruitment 
Service, she was able to use 
his influence to bump Spar- 
row Marker Erickson out of 
his post. There was no reason 
to think that substituting her 
for Erickson would be unfor- 
tunate. Ellen was intelligent; 
and after four weeks’ inten- 
sive training, she knew most 
of the things about the Spar- 
row Marker that Erickson had 
known. And the publicity — 
under the stimulus of the 
ship’s building, the recruit- 
ment rate into the Pilot Serv- 
ice really had picked up a bit 
— the publicity her inclusion 
got for the expedition was 
marvelous. 

L ATE IN June, amid verbal 
paroxysms, the Starobin 
Rescue Ship left earth. They 
had picked up the traces of 
Starobin’s own ship without 
too much difficulty, and on 
planetary drive they slipped 
through the solar system and 
out into space. This part was 
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easy, pleasant, like sight-see- 
ing ; but once they were on 
the space drive and headed to- 
ward Brocchi’s cluster, the 
weary time began. 

There is always some psy- 
chological stress in being in 
space. Ellen v/as troubled by 
a peristent sense of psychic 
emptiness. She had brought 
along her favorite artifacts; 
the pharmaceuticals helped 
more. Two or three times in 
the night she would waken 
from her cold dreams to swal- 
low a pill. Even when Toby 
came to her, the emptiness 
persisted. Meantime, the spi- 
derweb-thin red line that de- 
noted the ten-and-a-half-year- 
oid course of Starobin’s ship 
unrolled itself steadily across 
the fiat white face of the 
Sparrow Marker. 

HEY WENT off space 
drive and into decelera- 
tion, long before they reached 
the cluster. Ellen, better now, 
spent much time watching the 
cluster grow in the direct 
viewers. “Looks more like a 
coat hanger than anything,’’ 
she said to Toby. “Funny that 
all those stars should just re- 
mind me of a coat hanger.” 

“Un-hunh.” Toby had en- 
dured the trip better than she ; 
its main effect on him had 
been to make him morose. 
“Listen, don’t you think you’d 
better concentrate a little 
more on the Marker? From 
here on, we’re very likely to 
lose Starobin’s track, since we 



haven’t any idea where he 
went.” 

“There’s an automatic sig- 
nal on the Marker if the line 
breaks,” Ellen objected. None- 
theless, she went over and 
seated herself by the instru- 
ment’s face. 

The line broke, forty-eight 
hours later. The Rescue Ship 
had to cast about maddening- 
ly for it, while Brown cursed 
and Toby chewed his finger- 
nails. They picked it up on an 
unlikely hunch of Ellen’s, a 
long way from where Staro- 
bin had seemed to be going. 
Still, there was no doubt that 
it was his line. 

The stars of the cluster had 
grown dazzlingly bright. El- 
len snapped the dark screen in 
place across the direct viewer 
to shut out the glare. Even so, 
she felt she could still see it — 
cold white, hard blue, and dull 
and dangerous red. 

S TAROBIN seemed to have 
been heading for a white 
and yellow double star. They 
couldn’t be sure. The line 
broke ; they picked it up 
again. It was the double star. 

“He’s going to land on the 
planet, I think,” Toby said. 

“Which planet?” Ellen 
asked. 

“There’s only the one in the 
system.” Toby was still mo- 
rose. 

“Why do you think he 
picked that particular plan- 
et?" 

“How should I know? He 
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must have been acting at ran- 
dom. Star-rover pi-jaw aside, 
he couldn't have been doing 
anything else. One man's life 
J~n*t r ~ •* b' ^ *"» 

have landed — just landed, 
kicked the dust w-th his 
boots, and taken off again — 
it isn’t time enough for him 
to have landed on more than 
a tiny fraction of the planets 
-.in Brocchi’s cluster alone." 

“Were his reports scientif- 
ically valuable?” 

“Mainly from the point of 
view of random sampling. He 
didn't do things scientifical- 
ly-” 

Ellen sighed. “What’s this 
planet like?” 

“Can’t you read the data on 
the dials? It’s bigger than 
Mars, smaller than Venus, and 
about as near to its primary as 
Earth is. It has a breathable 
atmosphere. The double pri- 
mary will make it some differ- 
ent from what you’re used to, 
but not a lot. Worlds are pret- 
ty much the same, through 
space.” 

“The stars, like clams — ” 
said Ellen. She began to gig- 
gle hysterically. 

“What’s that?” 

“Oh, a quotation.” 

“What’s the matter with 
you?” 

“I hate this. I hate space. 
It’s nothing but a terrible re- 
petitive emptiness.” 

“You shouldn’t have come 
if you feel that way about it> 
Why did you come?” 



T’HEY FOLLOWED the 
red line of Starobin’s 
landing on down in a spiral. 
It was night when they made 
the first light, grazing contact 
with the planet. Ellen, who 
was sitting before the Marker, 
gave a cry. “He’s here ! He’s 
still here!” 

“What?” Toby demanded. 

“Well, his ship is.” She 
pointed at the Marker’s face. 
The thin red line had been re- 
placed by a solid reddish blot. 
“The line turned blue, and 
violet, and orange, and then 
red again ; that means a tem- 
poral telescoping. Then the 
blot came; that means he’s 
still here.” 

There wasn’t any argument 
about waiting until morning. 
They all wanted to see what 
they had come so far to find. 
They left 'the rescue ship as 
soon as they could. 

The stars of Brocchi’s clus- 
ter burned like jewels against 
the sky. Ellen shivered. “Over 
toward the left, I think.” 

S TAROBIN’S ship was 
much smaller than the one 
that had set out to rescue him. 
Grass had grown up around 
it; it had been in the same 
place a long time. The port 
was open. 

“Starobin !” called Toby. 
He swallowed. “Starobin !” 

His voice came back flatly 
from the ship. No answer. El- 
len said, “Let’s go inside. He 
may be dead.” 

The ship’s tiny interior was 
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dusty, but there was no body 
in it. The fuel tank was emp- 
ty. The bunk might not have 
been slept in for ten years. 

"What happened to him?” 
asked Ellen. ‘‘Wait. I’ll go 
back to Sparrow Marker and 
see if I can pick up his indi- 
vidual track.” 

She started to go. A voice 
behind them said, ‘‘He’s not 
here; he took another ship.” 

They all jumped. ‘‘Who are 
you?” asked Toby. 

The man came forward. Fie 
walked limpingly ; his hair was 
white. They couldn’t make out 
much more than that in the 
light of the torches. "Oh — 
call me Mike.” 

“Whose ship? Where did he 
get it ?” 

"My ship. He took it from 
me.” 

They were silent. At last 
Cheng, the mechanic, said, 
"You mean he stole...?” 
'"Well, he didn’t get it by 
persuasion,” Mike said reason- 
ably. 

"But... You’ve been here 
ever since? Ten years? The 
bunk doesn’t look as if any- 
bcdy’d been sleeping in it. 
And where did he go?” 

M IKE DIDN’T answer. 

"Do you know where he 
is?” asked Ellen. 

"I know where he thought 
of going,” Mike answered re- 
luctantly. 

"What kind of a ship was 
it? Maybe Ellen could pick it 
up in the Marker.” 



"Marker? What’s that?” 
Ellen explained. 

"Oh. No, I couldn’t tell you. 
It’s been so long ago ; I’ve for- 
gotten a lot of things.” He 
rubbed bis head. 

“You don’t remember what 
kind of a ship your own ship 
was?” Toby was incredulous. 
“Well, then, -where did he say 
he was going to go?” 

“...Why should I tell 
you?” 

"We’ll pajr you.” 

"What good would money 
be here?” 

"Oh — we’ll take you back 
to Earth with us.” 

“It’s been so long I’m not 
sure . . . What did you want 
Starobin for?” 

T HEY TOLD him, looking 
at each other, correcting, 
interrupting. Mike said, "You 
want to find Starobin so he 
can help you recruit young- 
sters into this Pilot Service 
business. And the Pilot Serv- 
ice is important because it 
brings back the Llewellyn 
artifacts.” 

“You make it sound so vul- 
gar,” Ellen protested, a little 
angrily. “As if they were just 
playthings. Why, the artifacts 
are charming, delicious, won- 
derful.,.” 

"The flower of your cul- 
ture. Just about the finest 
things you have on Earth.” 
Mike cleared his throat. 
"Well, young lady, that may 
be why the others are hunting 
Starobin, but it’s not why you 
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want to find him. My guess is 
you have motives of your 
own.” 

Ellen turned aside abrupt- 
ly, out of the light of the 
torches. Her head was bent. 
“Never mind her motives,” 
said Toby. “We want to know 
where Starobin was heading.” 

“You won’t find out from 
me.” 

Ellen stepped forward 
again, into the light. “Make 
him tell, Toby. Are we going 
to go back to earth and say 
we couldn’t find Starobin be- 
cause the man who knew 
where he was wouldn’t tell 
us? 'Make him tell.” 

Toby grasped the white- 
haired man’s thin arm. He 
shook- him. “Tell us.” He 
twisted the arm. 

Mike laughed. “How can 
you make me tell? There’s an 
infinite number of places 
where he might have gone, 
and only one where he did go. 
All I have to do is to tell you 
the wrong place.” 

“You'll tell,” Toby an- 
swered grimly. He gave the 
old man’s arm a twist and 
shoved him in the direction of 
the Starobin Rescue Ship, 
“We’re going to take you with 
us. And if it turns out you 
lied to us — we’ll take it out 
of your hide.” 

X/TIKE’S BEING aboard 
Ivlmade them miserably, 
overcrowded. Only the astro- 
gator had much to do ; and 
after he had worked on the 
coordinates of the stars to 
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which Mike affirmed Starobin 
had been heading, and fed the 
course data into the comput- 
ers, there wasn’t much for him 
to do either. Like the others, 
he lay in his bunk and swal- 
lowed tranquilizing pills. Like 
the others, when the depres- 
sing effects of being tranquil- 
ized got too much for him, he 
took one of the “jag” pharma- 
ceuticals, which directly stim- 
ulate the pleasure centers in 
the brain, and was then ready 
to start the cycle over again. 

Their target star was deep 
within Brocchi’s cluster. Mike 
didn’t seem much troubled by 
the possibility that he might 
have given them the v/rong 
one. Since he hadn’t any regu- 
lar bunk, he slept on the floor 
— or in whatever bunk might 
be temporarily vacant. 
Though he was offered a rea- 
sonable share of the pharma- 
ceuticals aboard, he generally 
declined. 

A BORT OF friendship 
sprang up between him 
and Ellen. They talked a good 
deal, in a desultory way. She 
did most of the talking- — 
about Earth art, and science, 
and culture; about the won- 
derful goods and services 
Earth gave her children these 
days — or, when she was in a 
less solemn mood, she talked 
about herself. Mike almost 
never talked about himself. 

“What was Starobin like?” 
she asked one wake-period. 
She was lying in her bunk. 
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Mike sat beside her on the 
floor. 

Mike considered. “I didn’t 
know him very well.” 

"I suppose robbery doesn’t 
exactly constitute friendship,” 
Ellen answered, with a ghost 
of humor. “But...” 

“Well. . . He was a man who 
was hunting something. He 
seemed to me to be a man who 
was searching for the fulfill- 
ment of an aesthetic ideal. Al- 
most an intellectual ideal.” 
“What ideal?” 

“He drove himself,” Mike 
said, ignoring her question. 
"There was certainly some- 
thing masochistic about the 
way he drove himself. He 
seemed to feel that if he put 
himself under enough pres- 
sure, suffered enough hard- 
ships, exerted himself enough, 
he’d be sure to find what he 
was hunting.” 

“What was he hunting? I 
asked you before.” 

“It isn't easy to say. I don’t 
think he knew himself. Per- 
haps for a place where he 
could lead a serene, beautiful, 
significant life. Harmony and 
order, A place where the sim- 
plest acts would be meaning- 
ful. I guess it really was an 
intellectual ideal.” 

"There’s nothing intellect 
tual about that,” Ellen an- 
swered a little scornfully. 

"Isn’t there? There could 
be. Earth wasn’t any place for 
a life like that. Earth or the 
humanoid colonies. He had to 
find it somewhere else.” 



“Earth’s. . .all right.” 

“Not for a beautiful, easv 
life.” 

There was a noise from the 
bunk. Ellen may have been 
crying. After a moment she 
said, “I’m going to take a 
euph pill. Would you like one, 
Mike?” 

“Thanks, I don’t care if I 
do,” Mike answered, depart- 
ing from his usual habit. 

He took the pill from her. 
They swallowed in compan- 
ionable silence. He reached 
out and took her hand ; they 
both dozed. 

T he starobin rescue 

SHIP had been on plane- 
tary drive most of the time 
since they left the double sun 
on whose planet they had 
picked up Mike. Nov/ their 
goal was in sight — the plan- 
et whose coordinates Mike 
had given them. 

"Two planets,” said the as- 
trogator. “It can't be the inner 
one ; that’s entirely too near 
the primary. Whereabouts on 
the outer one do you want me 
to try for a landing?” 

"Ask him,” Toby answered. 
He gestured toward Mike. 

"How should I know?” the 
old man replied. There was a 
small, tight smile on his lips. 

fToby looked at him level- 
ly. “I think you do know,” he 
said. “I don’t know how you 
know, but you do. Tell Brown 
Where to try to put down the 
ship.” 

"Oh, as to that. . . I’ll pilot, 
if you want me to.” 



STAROBIN 



Brown stood aside. Mike 
took over the controls. With 
amazing expertness, he began 
to bring down the ship. 

TT WAS DAYBREAK when 
they landed. Moments be- 
fore. when they had gone into 
a braking orbit, Ellen had 
said, “This looks like a lovely 
world.” 

“I expect Starobin thought 
so,” Mike had said. 

From the air they saw a 
swarm, a flight, of islands, ly- 
ing like brown leaves against 
the blue-violet seas. “Not 
much in the way of large land 
masses,” said Brown, the as- 
trogator. “Still, it won 1 ! be 
hard to find a man here. If he 
didn't want to be found.” 

“If he didn’t want to be 
found,” Mike echoed. 

Toby glanced at the older 
man’s profile sharply; but 
Mike’s face was relaxed and 
self-confident. Mike set the 
Starobin Rescue Ship down 
on one of the largest islands, 
as delicately and precisely as 
a man putting an egg in a bas- 
ket of eggs. 

The usual moment of 
numbed silence followed the 
shutting-off of the blasts. 
Then Ellen said, “Open the 
ports. I want to go out.” 

The automatic samplers had 
already said that what she 
wanted was safe. The ports 
swung wide. 

The ingredients of paradise 
are simple. Trees with pale 
scarlet flowers. The glint of 
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salt water, the low thunder of 
surf. Tall cycads that lean 
slantwise into the fresh, 
scented wind. And against the 
violet horizon, a low-lying 
bank of cloud, molten rose in 
the light of the rising sun. 
“Oh,” Ellen said. 

T OBY HAD followed her. 

“How lovely,” he said. “A 
little garish. But lovely all 
the same.” 

The others had left the ship 
too. Tcby turned to Mike. 
“Take us to Starobin.” 

“Find him yourself,” Mike 
answered. “You brought me 
here, by force. If you don’t 
find what you want. . .” 

“I’ll take it out of your 
hide.” Toby caught Mike’s 
wrist and began pressure and 
twisting. “You’d better do as 
I say.” 

As well as he could, Mike 
shrugged. “A man my age 
isn’t much afraid of being 
hurt. But come along. I meant 
to shove you. It’s only that I 
don’t like you, Toby. It’s re- 
markable how you represent 
everything I don’t like. But 
come along.” 

He led them into the island, 
away from the beach. The way 
was slightly uphill, past bush- 
es that were masses of waxy 
white flowers and taller 
shrubs that drooped with pen- 
dant greenish-purple fruit. 
The fresh sweet wind blew 
steadily in their faces. 

T HE WALK was long. He 
was obviously taking them 
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to the center of the island. 
Once Ellen said, "This place 
is really the earthly paradise. 
Nobody could imagine any- 
thing more beautiful.” 

Mike, in front, twisted 
around to look at her. “You 
don’t sound particularly hap- 
py, though.” 

"Oh, well, paradise !” she 
answered, trying to laugh. 

The flora grew denser and 
wetter. In mossy rock pockets 
ferns spread their bronzy 
green leaves. There was a 
sprinkling of tiny purple 
flowers. At last Mike led 
them out on an elevated rocky 
ledge. 

Opposite them, a mountain 
stream poured out across the 
rock and broke in a gentle 
cascade. Its waters were col- 
lected into a pool fifteen feet 
or so below. Three or four 
women were bathing in the 
pool. An arc of rainbow from 
the misty waterfall hovered 
over their heads. 

They looked up, startled, as 
the members of the Starobin 
Rescue Mission came out onto 
the rock ledge. The women 
were certainly humanoid, 
probably human. Their skins 
were a velvety gold, their hair 
•hung down their shoulders in 
rich black coils. 

One of the women hesitat- 
ed. Then she came out of the 
water and began to clamber up 
the rocks toward them. She 
could climb well. 

She swung herself over the 
ledge and stood up. She was 



beautiful, as beautiful as her 
island, as beautiful as her 
world. Only a carping critic 
would have said that she was 
a little over-ripe. 

She looked at Mike, and 
smiled. “Starobin! Starobin!” 
she said in a high, bird’s 
voice. She put out her hand. 

“Hello, Amta,” he said. 

i<V177HY DID you lie to 
” us?” Ellen asked when 
thej? had gone back to the 
beach. 

“You were hunting me. I 
didn’t want- to be hunted,” 
Starobin-Mike replied. 

“But — what happened? 
What were you doing there 
on the planet beside the 
double sun? Who took your 
ship?” 

“Oh,. I took his. We got 
into a quarrel, you see, and I 
killed him. It wasn’t murder. 
I buried him properly. His 
grave wasn’t far from where 
you landed. And then I took 
his ship. It was better than 
mine.” 

“And then you came here. 
But — why did you leave? 
This place is like paradise. 
Why did you go back to 
where you had killed a man?” 

“It wasn’t remorse, if that’s 
what you mean,” replied Star- 
obin. "I don’t even know what 
his name was, or what he was 
doing there. He was probably 
a space-tramp.” 

“But why did you go 
back ?” 
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“This place...” said Star- 
obin, and paused. “I told you 
I — Starobin — was h unting 
an ideal. Beauty, serenity, 
significance. Here. . 

“Wasn’t that what you 
found?” Ellen demanded. Her 
face was white and lined. 

ajT WAS MEANING- 
-“■less. Physical pleasure, 
certainly. Beautiful, acces- 
sible women, beautiful nat- 
ural surroundings, easy means 
of life. So easy. There was no 
content. Paradise was like a 
drug. Like the drugs you 
take.” 

“And you went back — ” 

“To a more austere planet. I 
was trying to break the para- 
dise habit; I was trying to 
knit my life together again. I 
thought, if I could succeed, I 
would go back to Earth, Per- 
haps I might yet be able to do 
some useful work, . . I might 
have been able to do it. But 
then the Starobin Rescue Mis- 
sion came in the Rescue Ship. 

“You talked about Earth a 
lot on the way here, Ellen. 
You made me hate too many 
things about it. I realized 
why I’d run away from it. No. 
I won’t go back.” 

He reached across to a 
bush and plucked one of the 
greenish-purple fruits. He bit 
into it. “Try one,” he said to 
Ellen. “It’s delicious.” 

“No. I don’t want it. What 
are you going to do?” 

“Stay here.” 



E llen began to cry. 

Starobin dropped the 
fruit half-eaten. He touched 
her gently on the arm. “Poor 
girl,” he said sorrowfully, 
“poor girl, you’re so unhappy. 
The pharmaceuticals and the 
artifacts and the whole glit- 
tering flood of goods and 
services you told me about — 
none of them help you with 
your dreadful emptiness. You 
thought Starobin might have 
something for you ; that’s wh y 
you came so far, hunting him. 
And he hasn’t. All he has to 
offer is an ideal — that be- 
trayed itself.” 

“Come back with us. Please 
come back.” 

“No. I wish I could help 
you. I can’t. I haven’t any- 
thing to help you. I’ll just 
stay here, getting old rather 
quickly. But at any rate...” 
something positive, a wan 
gleam of human courage and 
pride had come into his face 
. . .“at any rate, I shan’t help 
Earth to get any more Llew- 
ellyn artifacts.” 

Ellen held out her hand to 
him. He did not see her. Eyes 
half-closed, he was plucking 
another purplish fruit and 
putting it in his mouth. 

She turned back to the 
ship. She was weeping bitter- 
ly. But even in her grief — • 
for him, for herself — she 
understood that it was a sort 
of triumph that the Pilot Re- 
cruitment Service was going 
to have to get along without 
Starobin. 
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Nothing about 'form Lindsay’s mis- 
sion scorned to make sense except 
the fact that Earth’s acceptance hv 
alien Federation of Peoples depend- 
ed upon, his success. Fine — only ex- 
actly what he was expected to do? 
No one seemed to know. 



F irst it was just a 

haze of light. Then it 
was something distant 
and white, with a dark blob 
swimming against it. Then it 
all cleared ; and the white was 
the ceiling and the blob was 
the face of a medician. 

“Hello, Torm, boy,” said 
the medician. “Easy, now. 
How’s the head?” 

Torm Lindsay reached up 
and felt a skullcap bandage 
smooth and tight under his 
fingers. “Whuzzat?” he said. 



“I’ll take it off now,” said 
the medician. His hands went 
to Lindsay’s head, and Torm 
could feel the bandage being 
peeled and rolled back. “Now 
how does it feel?” 

“Feels fine,” said Torm, his 
voice strengthening. 

“Fine. Not the best operat- 
ing conditions here, you 
know. How d’you feel?” 

“Feel?” For a long moment 
Torm just lay silent, puzzling 
over this last question. Feel? 
How did he feel? He certain- 

ic 
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ly felt different than he had 
ever felt before. Or had he 
once — a long tme ago . . . ? The 
memory, if it was a memory, 
slipped from his mind’s 
searching fingers and was 
gone. 

‘T feel fine,’* he said. 
“Ataboy.” The medician 
helped him up off the long, 
narrow table with its white 
cover. “Take it slow, and easy 
now; the aliens have the oxy- 
gen up around the embassy 
again. Breathe slowly and 
naturally. Don’t try to move 
too fast.” 

HPORM TRIED it. The 
A room and everything in it 
began to settle around him 
once more. “Now what?” 
“Room 243,” said the medi- 
cian. “She’s waiting for you.” 
“Who’s waiting?” 

The medician peered at him. 
“Don’t you know?” 

Suddenly Torm remem- 
bered. It all blossomed out in- 
side of him at once; and it 
seemed to him suddenly that 
it was the best, the most won- 
derful, and the funniest thing 
he had ever known. He start- 
ed to laugh and his laughter 
mounted until he was leaning 
helplessly on the medician 
and whooping in his ear. 

“I’m a spy!” he yelped de- 
lightedly. 

The medician’s face went 
white. He glanced frantically 
around him. “For .. .Torm, 
you crazy fool! Keep it down! 
Keep your voice down!" 



T URfHNG the corner of the 
corridor leading to room 
243 of the Human Embassy to 
the alien Federation of Peo- 
ples, on Arcturus Five (there 
was a peculiar feeling of diz- 
ziness accompanying the ac- 
tion, as if he had been turning 
corridors all morning — but 
not an unpleasant feeling at 
all; Torm Lindsay could hard- 
ly remember ever having felt 
so good) he came face to face 
with a mirror. From it, his 
own image beamed back at 
him, pug nose, blue eyes, all 
the normal attributes. Fie was 
wearing, he noted, his formal, 
one-piece suit of diplomatic 
black with the Green Earth 
emblem on the chest. A pleas- 
ant sight. 

“Hi, me,” said Lindsay. 
Looking beyond the mirror, 
down the corridor, he saw the 
doorway he was seeking and 
went on to and through it. In- 
side was an office with a tall, 
shapely brunette in the gold 
and white of a research medi- 
cian, standing with her back 
to him, searching through the 
spools of a filing cabinet. 

“Rrrufff!” Coming up be- 
hind, Lindsay gathered her in 
his arms. For a moment it was 
touch and go; but then she 
managed to break away from 
him, 

“No, T-orm,” she said, get- 
ting a desk between them. 
“Not now. “You sit down over 
there.” 

“But I love you,” said 
Torm. "I love you madly, Sel- 
agh.” 
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Selagh Maron, who had 
been about to say something, 
closed her mouth and swal- 
lowed a little convulsively. 
“ This is no time to break the 
news to me.” 

“You mean I haven’t told 
you before?” said Torm, 
frowning. “That’s odd.” 

“Oh, it is?” 

“Of course. I’ve loved you 
ever since they first sent you 
out from Earth.” 

“Torm, will you please sit 
down ?” 

T ORM SAT down. “Now,” 
said Selagh, briskly, seat- 
ing herself in turn behind the 
desk. “I want you to answer 
a few questions.” 

“Carry on.” 

“ Name ?” ' 

“You know my name.” 

“ Name ?” 

“Torm Alexander McTav- 
ish Lindsay.!’ 

“Age?” 

“Twenty-eight.” 

“Position?” 

“Junior attache, diplomatic. 
Embassy to the Federation, 
Arciurus Five.” 

“Present duty?” 

“To reach by any possible 
means the planetary center of 
government, and bring our 
case to the attention of the 
higher authorities.” 

“And what is our case?” 
“Ha!” said Torm. “We 
haven’t one.” 

"Torm!” cried Selagh, sit- 
ting up in her chair. 

“Well, what do you think? 



They’ve got umpteen thou- 
sand races and half the gal- 
axy. If they don’t like us, how 
can we make them? If they 
don’t want us, what can we do 
about it?” Torm scratched 
the tip of his nose. “Seems 
silly to me.” 

“Torm, that’s not the 
point,” retorted Selagh, swift- 
ly. “The Representa- 
tive they’ve assigned to deal, 
with us is just being obstruc- 
tionists, that’s all. Your job 
is just to find someone else 
that Ambassador Coran and 
Admiral Natek can take our 
case to.” 

“Ah, well...” Torm 

shrugged. 

Selagh looked at him se- 
verely. “Got it?” 

“Yup!” said Torm, with a 
yawn. “Makes no difference 
to me, anyhow.” 

“That’s right,” Selagh got 
up. “Come on now.” 

T HE GUARD at the en- 
trance stood to one side, 
stiff in his maroon and grey 
uniform, and they went in. 
The office of the Human Am- 
bassador to Arcturus was long 
and wide, lit by the same 
bright sourceless lighting 
that illuminated the whole in- 
terior of the embassy build- 
ing. Around a table at the far 
end of the room sat three 
men. 

No— not quite three. One 
had a curiously crippled look 
about him. On closer inspec- 
tion, it could be seen that he 
did not have the outjutting 
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shoulder bones that belong to 
the human skeleton. In their 
place was something like a 
large double ball-and-socket 
joint into which his arms fit- 
ted at the top, but the details 
of which were hidden by the 
sort of loose smock he wore. 
This structural peculiarity, 
and the unvarying stillness of 
his expressi onle s s face, 
tagged him as an alien of one 
of the races which together 
made up the humanly un- 
known numbers and extent of 
the Federation of Peoples. 

“Oh, there you are,” said 
Ambassador Coran, looking 
up, his thin, lined face under 
its grey hair alertly upon 
Selagh and Torm as they came 
up to the table. He turned to 
the alien. “This, Representa- 
tive, is the voung man we're 
sending out.” 

'T'HE FEDERATION Rep- 
-*■ rescntative turned his un- 
moving face to Torm. His 
eyes were dark and lustrous, 
and seemed to burn with a 
deeplj,- hidden light. He 
stared at Torm. 

“Reading my mind?” asked 
Torm, cheerfully. 

“Lindsay!” snapped Coran. 

The Representative raised 
one hand, slowly. The hand, 
too, was very human, though 
somewhat long and fragile 
looking. 

“It’s all right, Ambassador,” 
he said, in words lacking the 
faintest trace of any accent. 
“I’ve seen you before ; you’re 
Torm Lindsay, aren’t you." 



“Right.” 

“I thought so. No, Torm, I 
wasn’t reading your mind; I 
can’t. We in the Federation, 
even the best of us, can re- 
ceive only what is consciously 
projected at us. You people 
are not telepathically dumb, 
you know. Merely deaf — or 
rather, lacking in proper ed- 
ucation. “Now, Torm, you’ve 
been warned that going out- 
side of the Embassy may be — 
to my mind, certainly will be 
— dangerous for you?” 

“Check,” said Lindsay. 

“And you’re going out of 
your own free will?” 

“I am.” 

The alien’s hand disap- 
peared into the long sleeve of 
his smock and came out hold- 
ing a small, metallic-looking 
capsule. He handed it to 
Torm. “Break this with your 
thumbnail.” 

Torm did; and a silver mist 
seemed to rise from the brok- 
en capsule, to flow about him 
and disappear. 

“What’s that?” asked Cor- 
an. 

“Roughly the equivalent— 
but I should say a great deal 
better than one of your space 
suits,” answered the Repre- 
sentative. “It will ensure a 
constant physical environ- 
ment for him. His own atmos- 
phere, temperature, pressure, 
gravity, and so on.” 

T HE EYES of stocky Ad- 
miral Natek lit up eagerly, 
then the glow faded resigned- 
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ly. He had tried prying loose 
technical improvements from 
the Representative before 
this; and with no success. 

“Selagh,” said Ambassador 
Coran. “Will you take Lind- 
say to the door and start him 
out? Then come back here. 
We’re going to... just come 
back.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Selagh. 

She led Torm back out the 
door, down several levels and 
along a corridor that ended in 
a small door. At her touch it 
slid back, revealing a short 
ramp sloping down to a walk- 
way that curved past the em- 
bassy building, and curved off 
to lose ' itself among further 
buildings of the great city — 
of which the humans, impris- 
oned in their embassy, knew 
next to nothing. 

“There you are.” Selagh 
looked up into his face. “Take 
care of yourself.” Suddenly 
she threw her arms around 
him and clung to him. “Oh, 
take care of yourself !” 

“Hey...” began Torm. But 
before he could respond, she 
bad kissed him quickly and 
pushed him out onto the ramp. 
The door closed between 
them; and Lindsay was left 
staring foolishly at it. 

“Well...” said Torm. 
“Well...” After a moment 
he shrugged his shoulders and 
turned away. He went down 
the slight slope of the ramp 
and turned to his right on till 
walkway. 



II 

A S HE STEPPED on to 
it, it seemed deserted. 
Aliens of ail types, ob- 
servation from the Embassy's 
windows had informed its hu- 
man staff, seemed to prefer 
the simplicity of disappearing 
from one place and appearing 
in another, to more ordinary 
and pesonal methods of loco- 
motion. However, Torm Lind- 
say, being only human, was 
finding an actual pleasure in 
stretching his legs; he strode 
along, whistling to himself. 

He had, however, covered 
only a short distance before 
he discovered that the walk 
itself was moving him along. 
When he stopped and looked 
down at his feet, they seemed 
to be firmly planted upon an 
immovable surface. When he 
looked at the low walls edg- 
ing the walkway, he saw, 
however, that he was unde- 
niably in motion. By way of 
experiment. Torm sat down: 
he proceeded as easilrr and 
comfortably as before. 

“Marchons!” This reminded 
him of the MarselJaise, and 
be sang a couple of verses. 
“AUons.” he said. “A l’esta- 
cion. Aus den bierstuhe. Rrrr- 
apido — ” he said, liking the 
sound of the rolling r’s 
“corr.rrem los carrrros del 
ferrrrocarrrril 

The walk, apparently puz- 
zled, slowed down and 
stopped. Torm patted it re- 
tesuriugly, “Tha+’s all right. 
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boy. Just take me to the near- 
est transportation center.” 
The walk picked up speed 
again. 

“Faster,” ordered Torm. 

It went faster. 

“Faster !” cried Torm. 

The edging walls began to 
blur with the speed. 

“Faster !” 

T HE WALK stopped ab- 
ruptly — and somehow 

without snapping Lindsay’s 
head off at the neck. But at 
the moment he was not so 
concerned with that as with 
its evident diobedience to 
his command. 

“What is this farce? I said 
— faster !” The walk did not 
stir. “How will I ever get 
to. . .oh.” 

He had just noticed that he 
was halted opposite a tower- 
ing building that stretched 
impossibly up out of sight 
beside him. 

“I am there? You are 
there !” he told himself. He 
got to his feet with another 
chariable pat for the walkway. 
“T hank s — and pardon my 
misunderstanding.” 

He turned and headed for 
the building’s wide entrance. 
Just inside the shadow of it 
stood a tall, bipedal alien with 
several extra joints in each of 
his arms and legs. It looked at 
him with large, spaniel-like 
brown eyes set in a high, bony 
forehead that was seamed 
with wrinkles. 

"Hi,” said Tom. “This the 
transportation center?” 



The alien continued to stare 
at him. Torm produced a 
small cube of plastic. “My 
identification.” The alien 
looked down at it. “Torm 
Lindsay, Human Embas — ” 
the cube abruptly disap- 
peared. Torm stared at his 
empty fingers in some sur- 
prise. 



T HE ALIEN unexpectedly 
produced another pair of 
eyes from the wrinkles above 
the first pair. These four 
now surveyed Torm Lindsay 
with interest, then closed, 
one at a time, almost in cad- 
ence, from left to right, from 
top to bottom. Apparently 
blind, the alien turned and 
walked unerringly toward a 
small booth inside the door- 
way. Torm followed. 

The door to the booth 
opened ; the alien stepped in- 
side, the door closed. Torm 
waited. After a few minutes 
he knocked. 

The door opened. The booth 
was empty. 

“Hmmra?” Torm stepped 
inside the booth himself. 

Behind him the door closed. 
In the opposite side of the 
booth, another door opened. 
Torm stepped out and found 
that he was no longer in the 
lobby of the tall building. He 
was possibly on the top of it 
— at any rate, in some large, 
open area with what seemed 
to be a curtain of white light 
shimmering by itself off at 
some distance from him. 
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The many-jointed alien was 
not in sight; but nearby was 
what appeared to be an over- 
size Gila monster, or some- 
thing very like it, with a 
bushy black whiskers. The 
whiskers were just now in the 
process of being retracted ; as 
Lindsay watched, the alien 
split down the back. 

A second later, the essential 
creature began to struggle out 
through the crack, leaving the 
heavy, discarded skin behind. 

"'Meed a hand?” asked Torm 
politely. 

The alien did not answer. It 
was almost completely out of 
the old skin now, revealing a 
p i n k, semi-transparent new 
skin through which an assort- 
ment of organs could be seen 
dimly in palpitant motion. 

“My congratulations”, said 
Torm. “And now I wonder if 
you could direct me...” the 
alien abruptly disappeared. A 
moment later the old skin dis- 
appeared also. 

“Ah, well,” said Torm, phil- 
osophically, “it takes all 
kinds.” He looked about him 
and saw at some distance 
away the shimmering wall of 
luminescence. A number of 
aliens of all descriptions 
seemed to be coming and go- 
ing from it. 

“When in doubt,” Torm 
Lindsay advised himself, “fol- 
low the crowd.” He com- 
menced to stroll off in the 
direction of the shimmering 
wall. 



T HE WALK to it was un- 
eventful. Occasionally, he 
had to sidestep to avoid aliens 
of various shapes and sizes 
who appeared in his path. He 
was almost trapped once, and 
was forced to detour, by a 
large hale that appeared be- 
fore him for no apparent rea- 
son, and then as suddenly 
closed up again. And he 
stopped to watch what ap- 
peared to be a couple of 
twelve-foot grasshoppers 
fighting. It was a close 
match for a couple of min- 
utes; then one of the grass- 
hoppers got the head of the 
other between his enormous, 
bony jaws, and crushed it. 

“The w i n n a h, and new 
cbampeen !” applauded Torm. 
The winnah, however, like so 
many winnahs, appeared to 
have let success go to his 
head. For he ignored Lindsay 
and stalked off into the dis- 
tance with a lordly air. The 
loser, as might have been ex- 
pected, disappeared. 

Torm shook his head and 
continued on. As he ap- 
proached the wall of lumines- 
cence, he discovered that it 
was not a solid unit — as it had 
seemed to be from a distance 
• — but a long line of glowing 
capsules of light, in continu- 
ous movement from left to 
right. Everj-- so often, one of 
the aliens standing in front 
of it would plunge forward 
into an empty capsule ; the 
alien would then be carried 
off, fading as he went, until 
by the time the capsule he had 
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entered had covered a dozen 
feet or so, it was once more 
empty. Occasionally, other 
aliens would appear in an oth- 
erwise-empty capsule, r i d e 
along for a short distance un- 
til they had acquired full sol- 
idity of definition; and then 
pop out onto the floor. It was 
a busy scene. 

“Eureka?" said Torm. “It 
doesn’t look like an ordinary 
transport system. Still...” 
Talking it over with him- 
self, he stepped up to the line 
of capsules. A good share of 
them he saw, were filled by 
aliens either dissolving or re- 
solving. Occasionally there 
was an empty, however. He 
finally spotted one coming 
along between a capsule hold- 
ing something that looked 
like a small, leafless bush, and 
another containing a sort of 
tuskless walrus. 

“Heigh-ho, and here we go.” 
The capsule slid opposite. 
“To the governing center of 
the planet, driver,” said Torm, 
stepping into it. “And don't 
spare the. . .” 

The lights went out. 

'yORM LINDSAY was hav- 
-®- ing a dream. He was 
dreaming that he was his own 
ancestor back on the border 
marches between Scotland 
and England. Appropriately 
dressed in kilt and broad- 
sword. he was arguing with 
the Earl Douglas. His Scots 
accent was impeccable. 

“Douglas,” he was saying. 



“I gi’ ye fair warning. Dinna 
let yersel be cozened into gas- 
in' tae Bannockburn. Yon 
Percy hae a lean and hungry 
look.” 

“Hoot, avva wi’ ye, Lind- 
say !’’ The Douglas retorted. 
“Wi’sic as yersel’ and Mont- 
gomery beside me, there’s nae 
danger. Danger! Hoot. Hoot! 
Hooooot ! Hooooooo. . 

Torm blinked his eyes open 
and sat up shakily. A few feet 
in front of him, the walrus- 
shaped alien was doing push- 
ups on his front flippers and 
hooting distressfully. As 
Torm Lindsay sat up, the 
other sank down, closed his 
eyes as if exhausted, and be- 
came silent. 

Torm shook his head — in 
gingerly fashion. It had been 
a trifle sore to begin with; 
now, it had picked up a 
pounding ache. Moreover, to 
top it all off, he had the dirty, 
ragged-nerved feeling that 
follows on a case of severe 
shock; and he was most out- 
rageously thirsty. 

H E LOOKED around in 
search of something 
drinkable. There was no such 
something in sight. In fact, 
little less than what he saw 
could have been in sight. Be- 
sides himself and the walrus- 
shaped alien, (which Torm, in 
his own mind, nicknamed “the 
monster”) there was to be 
seen only the plant-shaped al- 
ien that had occupied the ad- 
joining bubble of light on 
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Torm’s other side; and some 
evidently damaged contriv- 
ance of metal lying sprawled 
about. Elsewhere, as far as 
the eye could reach, there 
was nothing — nothing at all 
except a dead and level plain 
of sand. A blinding double 
sun burnt brightly overhead. 

“Well,” said Torm thought- 
fully. “Well!” 

“Hoot!” said the monster, 
suddenly. “Hoot. Hoot, hoot!” 
Torm looked back at the fat 
alien and discovered him do- 
ing push-ups again. As far as 
it was possible to tell about 
such things, he seemed to be 
eyeing the plant. Torm got 
stiffly to his feet and went 
over to inspect this other 
companion in misfortune. 

Unlike Lindsay himself 
and the monster, the plant 
appeared to be either still 
unconscious, or else done for 
altogether. It lay sprawled 
out on the sand, looking like 
something weeded from a gar- 
den and thrown on a rubbish 
heap for burning. Torm sup- 
posed that the monster was 
urging him to give it some 
kind of aid. At least, that was 
the natural assumption. But 
how do you go about — say — 
giving artificial respiration to 
a plant? 

T orm scratched his 

head and fell, rather than 
sat, down on the sand beside 
it to look at it. There was 
nothing in the way of clues 
about its anatomy. Generally 
speaking, it appeared to re- 



semble a small scrawny bush, 
a little over a meter in height. 
Its limbs were leafless, short 
and sparse, sticking out 
straight from its body and 
ending in sharp, but delicate 
tips. At its base, several of 
what Lindsay took to be roots 
sprawled out limply. And just 
above these, at the base of the 
stem, there was a bulge of 
about the same size as a small 
grapefruit. Torm touched the 
bulge dubiously with one 
forefinger, in the rather for- 
lorn hope of running into 
something resembling a heart- 
beat, But the bulge was hard 
and silent. 

Torm went back to the mon- 
ster. His knees felt shaky and 
he dropped onto the sand fac- 
ing it. 

“Well, I guess something 
went wrong.” 

“Hoot,” said the monster, 
companiably. 

“Sorry to drag you two 
into it.” 

“Hoot. Hoot!” 

“Look here,” said Torm, 
“we’re obviously all stuck 
someplace we didn’t intend to 
be ; and our friend over there 
doesn’t seem to be in any too 
good shape. Now, I think the 
first thing we better do is 
work out some kind of a code 
for communication purposes. 
To start off with, if you can 
understand me, hoot twice.” 

“Hoot. Hoot!” hooted the 
monster. 

“Fine. Marvelous. Now- — is 
our friend over there alive?” 
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“Hoot. Hoot!” 

“Is there something I can 
do to him?” 

“Hoot. Hoot!” 

OOD,” SAID Term, 
pushing himself pain- 
fully to his feet. “I’ll just go 
get him and bring him to 
you ...” 

“K oot! Hoot! Hoot! 
Hoot — ” the monster went off 
into a frenzy of trumpeting. 

Torm paused, astonished. 
" Don’t bring him over?” 
“Hoot—” 

“Leave him where he is?” 
“Hoot! Hoot!” 

Torm goggled at the mon- 
ster. “But shouldn’t we — ” 
“Hoot!” 

“But you just said — you 
know,” said Lindsay thought- 
fully, “I'm beginning to won- 
der if you understand me af- 
ter all.” 

“Hoot! Hoot! Hoot!” 

“Oh, fine; that explains 
everything.” Torm glanced 
over at the plant. It was be- 
ginning to stir feebly. “Wait 
here,” he told the monster. 
“I’ll go see if I can’t make a 
little more sense out of him 
than I can out of you.” 

J GNORING the busy hoot- 
ing that the monster set up, 
the minute he turned his back 
on it, Torm Lindsay walked 
over to the plant, which was 
making weak efforts to stand 
upright. Ke gave it a hand up ; 
it pushed out with its roots, 
rocked dizzily for a moment 
and found its balance. Now 



that it was once more ani- 
mated and erect, a lot of the 
scrubbing of its appearance 
seemed to have vanished. Vi- 
brant and alive, it marched 
away on its roots for a few 
feet, turned and marched 
back, looking a little like a 
strutting dandy out of medie- 
val Europe. 

“Well now,” said Torm. 
“That’s better. Can you un- 
derstand me?” 

The plant regarded him. Its 
top bent toward him and its 
limbs quivered slightly. It 
took a couple more steps to- 
ward him and quivered again. 
It came on and started to 
climb up his leg. 

“Here!” said Torm, detach- 
ing it — the root and limb ends 
were a little on the sharp and 
thorny side. “No. Stay down.” 
The plant was evidently any- 
thing but amenable to sugges- 
tion — it was trying to climb 
his leg again. “No, I say! Stay 
on your own — er — base.” 

He slapped it gently for 
emphasis. The plant retreated 
a few steps, dug its roots 
firmly into the sand, and be- 
gan to quiver violently, as if 
with indignation. It occurred 
to Torm that possibly he was 
being told off. 

“Well, I’m sorry,” he said, 
soothingly. “Very probably 
you’re one of the leading 
lights of the Federation. The 
point is, how am I to know? 
And I don’t like you climb- 
ing on me like that. Gives me 
a prickly feeling.” 
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“Hoot!” put in the monster. 
“Another precinct heard 
from.” Torin glanced over at 
the larger alien. “Now — ” he 
turned back to the plant, “let’s 
see if I can get into some 
kind of communication with 
you. At least one of the two 
of you ought to be telepath- 
ic.” 

T HE PLANT waved a fey/ 
limbs and quivered expres- 
sively. 

“I don’t know what that’s 
supposed to mean, but I’ll 
take it for agreement. 
Now...” Lindsay sat down 
on the sand again. He found 
himself a trifle dizzy, and 
the dizziness seemed to sub- 
side a bit when he was closer 
to the ground. “Here’s the sit- 
uation as I see it. When I 
stepped into that — er — bubble, 
it threw something or other 
out of kilter. And as a result 
we’re all both lost and strand- 
ed. Right?” 

“Hoot,” said the monster. 
Torm looked over at him; but 
it was impossible to tell 
whether the fat alien was 
agreeing, or merely felt like 
hooting. Torm inclined to the 
latter opinion. The monster 
was not a particulary impres- 
sive looking being; he looked 
like a grounded sea-cow, and 
his hoot resembled the note of 
a querulous fog horn. Torm 
turned his attention back to 
the plant, whose continual 
nervous movement seemed to 
augur a more alert and intelli- 
gent nature. 
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“At any rate,” he wound up, 
“the point is we’re stuck here. 
“And the question is — what to 
do about it? Any sugges- 
tions?” 

The plant quivered and did 
a little one-two step. 

“Well, don’t either of you 
have any notion of how to get 
out of this fix?” 

His two auditors preserved 
their uninformative attitudes. 

“Nov/ look,” said Torm. 
“We can’t just stay here in- 
definitely. For one thing, I’m 
thirsty; and there’s no water 
in sight. And whatever you 
two eat or drink — ” 

The plant turned and began 
to move away, abruptly. It 
marched over to the damaged- 
looking Metallic contrivance 
and began to climb over it. 

“He]/,” said Torm, getting 
to his feet; “is this the gim- 
mick that does the transport- 
ing?” He walked over to the 
‘gimmick’. The plant retired 
about the distance of a meter 
and quivered busily at him. 

“I wish I knew what you 
were trying to tell me.” Torm 
looked down at the gimmick 
again. “It makes sense, 
though. This is the transport- 
er, or whatever it was. And 
it’s been damaged.” He looked 
at the plant. “Are you trying 
to tell me we can fix it?” 

Ill 

T HE PLANT stamped 
twice with its roots, 
marched in a half cir- 
cle around to Lindsay’s flank ; 
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as he turned to face it, the 
plant quivered once again. 
Term looked over at the mon- 
ster. “What do you think?” 

The monster was lying still 
with its flippers limp on the 
sand and its eyes closed. It 
did not answer. 

"Our friend yonder,” said 
Torm to the plant, “doesn’t 
seem to be mechanically in- 
clined.” 

The plant turned half 
around, as if discovering the 
monster for the first time. 
For a second it merely quiv- 
ered in the other's direction. 
Then, abruptly, it began to 
march toward the monster. 

"That’s right ; wake him 
up.” 

The plant continued on its 
way, trundling along stiffly 
like a Napoleonic soldier on 
parade. When it was halfway 
to the monster, the latter sud- 
denly opened his eyes. He 
took one look at the advanc- 
ing plant: and began to hoot 
violently, waving its flippers. 
His eves were on Lindsay. 

For a moment, Torm hesi- 
tated. "This doesn’t make 
sense,” he said. But the plant 
continued to advance and the 
monster continued to hoot. 

Torm shook his head, 
walked over and caught up 
with the plant, and picked it 
up from behind. The mon- 
ster’s hooting abruptly ceased. 
The plant craned itself 
around in his hands, quivered 
energetically, and tried to 



climb his arm. It was unsuc- 
cessful. 

Torm looked from it to the 
monster. "What’s wrong be- 
tween you two?” 

N EITHER answered. 

Torm Lindsay shook his 
head and put the plant down. 
It immediately lit out once 
more in the direction of the 
monster. 

“No,” said Torm, going 
around and getting in its way. 
“Whatever there is between 
you two, we’re all in this 
thing together and we can’t 
afford to take picks at each 
other.” 

The plant was not con- 
vinced ; it tried to go around 
Lindsay. Remembering a tech- 
nique that had worked before, 
he slapped at it a couple of 
times, lightly. It retreated 
half a meter, dug itself per- 
haps twenty centimeters into 
the sand and quivered violent- 
ly for a good minute. 

"Consider me told off 
again,” said Torm. The plant 
dropped rather limply. “You 
shouldn’t excite yourself that 
way. He...” Lindsay glanced 
over at the monster, “isn’t do- 
ing any harm, just lying there 
that way.” 

"Hoot,” said the monster. 
“Of course, he isn’t doing 
vs any good either.” 

The monster closed his eyes 
and relaxed. The plant con- 
tinued to droop. 

“Perk up, son,” Lindsay 
said to the plant, "and let’s 
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get back to business. You, at 
least, were making yourself 
useful on this gimmick busi- 
ness. Let’s go back and sec 
what can be done about get- 
ting it working again, eh?” 

r yHE PLANT made no re- 
sponse. After a minute, 
Torm dug the sand away from 
its roots, picked it up and car- 
ried it back to the gimmick. It 
gave a couple of half-hearted 
quivers on the way over. 

"Cheer up,” said Torm. 
“N o t h i n g is impossible. 
Now...” he sat down and 
placed the plant in front of 
him, between himself and the 
apparatus. "Let’s see what we 
have here.” 

The. plant walked off a me- 
ter’s length or so and stood 
still. Lindsay poked interest- 
edly at the gimmick. 

In appearance, it was so 
simple as to appear easily un- 
derstandable. There were 
several plates spaced along a 
narrow rod, which seemed to 
have been twisted somewhat 
out of plumb. There was a 
long coil of fine wire, at- 
tatched to the bottom plate 
and trailing loosely off to one 
side. And there was a fine, 
colorful little object that 
would have made an excellent 
child's marble back on Earth 
if it had not been for the fact 
that it was eliosoida! in shape, 
•rather than spherical. 

‘‘Hmrnm.” Torm lifted- the 
long coil of wire. It draped 
nicely in length. "Where do 
you suppose this goes?” 



I T WAS A good question. 

the coil was too long to fit 
between the plates — unless 
Torm didn’t mind having a 
lot left over. But the loose 
end had an uncompleted look 
about it, as if it were sup- 
posed to fit somewhere. 

“Hey!” Torm called, look- 
ing over at the plant. “Give 
me a hand, here.” 

The plant ignored him. 
"Fine thing!” I draw one 
alien who spends all his time 
snoozing when he isn’t hoot- 
ing his head off; and another 
who’s a little bundle of tem- 
perament.” He reached over 
and poked the stem of the 
plant, gently. “Hey — ” 

The plant quivered briefly. 
That was all. 

“Now look,” said Lindsay, 
“what good’s it going to do 
to you to sulk? If this thing 
is completely unfixable, just 
wave your top back and forth 
a couple of times. If some- 
thing can be done, just move 
a little closer to me.” 

This request got him no- 
where. The plant refused to 
stir. 

"I wouldn’t bother you,” 
said Torm. “But ' our friend 
yonder seems a little too bo- 
vine to be helpful. I've got a 
hunch you’re the one with the 
brains in this crowd.” 

He waited: but flattery, it 
seemed, would also get him 
nowhere. 

“Very well,’: said Torm, ris- 
ing. “You force me to take 
m» -ade to the oponiition.” 
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He gathered up rod and 
plates, coil and mable ; and 
went over to the monster. He 
poked it in the region where 
in any reasonable scheme of 
bodily organization, it should 
contain its ribs. 

“Pardon me; but about 
this gimmick. . .” 

The monster opened one 
eye, suspiciously. 

“How do I fix this?” de- 
manded Term. 

“Hoot, hoot, hoot, hoot, 
hoot,” said the monster and 
apparently went back to 
sleep. 

“Much obliged. But couldn’t 
you be a little more explicit?” 

The monster lay quiescent. 

a A H WELL.” Term Lind- 
say sat down and re- 
signed himself to fiddling 
with the apparatus alone. He 
tried wrapping the coil around 
the rod ; he tried attaching it 
to the various plates ; he 
searched for some evidence of 
a broken connection point. He 
picked up the marble and ex- 
amined it. 

“You wouldn't know 7 this,” 
he said confidentially to the 
motionless and silent monster, 
“but I’m supposed to be rather 
good at intuitive reasoning, 
according to the aptitude 
tests. Even with good intui- 
tive reasoning, however — ” he 
caught sight suddenly of the 
plant v/hich -was working 
around in a wide arc so as to 
come up behind the monster. 
He put the equipment down, 
straggled to his feet, and 



walked wearily over to con- 
front the plant. 

It stopped. “Son,” said 
Torm, “this is unworthy of 
you.” 

The plant quivered. 

“I know. He’s probablv one 
of your own trail herd; or 
maybe he broke out of the 
pasture once and ate your un- 
cle Otto by mistake. But I’ve 
already told you I can’t take 
chances on one of you doing 
something to the other. I’m 
just about positive I'm re- 
sponsible for this situation, 
we’re in; and if I don't get 
both of you back in top shape, 
I can just imagine what kind 
of reaction I’ll get from the 
authorities — w koever they 
happen to be. Now, will you 
go back a reasonable di-stance 
and sit down?” 

T HE PLANT took half a 
step toward him. 

“All right,” said Lindsay, 
“you asked for it.” He looked 
around for some way of im- 
mobilizing the plant, without 
hurting it. With the exception 
of the monster and the equip- 
ment nothing presented itself 
as providing a possible res- 
traint. Finally, an idea oc- 
curred to him. He took off his 
one-piece suit of embassy 
black, and tied a leg of it 
around the plant’s stem just 
above the bulge. 

“There,” said Torm. The 
plant swaj'ed and struggled 
against the weight of the suit. 
Dragging on the ground, the 
tangle of doth made an effee- 
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tive hobble. Torm went over 
and got the equipment. He 
brought it back and sat down 
on one arm of the suit to work 
on it. The plant was neatly 
tethered. It quivered violently 
at Lindsay. 

“Fortunes of war,” said 
Torm, and got back to work. 

It v/as a little hard to con- 
centrate, he found. His head- 
ache was getting worse, and 
the desert seemed to shimmer 
and dance in the distance. 
When he tried to focus down 
on the metallic objects in his 
hands, these too seemed to 
waver and bend out of focus. 
It occurred to him, somewhat 
belatedly, that the contents of 
the capsule the Representa- 
tive had given him to pop 
with his thumbnail, while 
“good as a spacesuit” might 
be somewhat lacking in pro- 
tective qualities where the 
possibility of sunstroke was 
concerned. He looked over at 
the plant, which had dug it- 
self into the sand and was, ap- 
parently, sulking again. 

“You should grow some 
shade leaves,” he told it. 

The plant, however, showed 
no signs of obliging; and 
Torm Lindsay went back to 
fiddling with the coil of wire. 
He tried it in every way he 
could think of — without suc- 
cess; wadded up, wound 
around the rod, festooned 
from the plates. No results. 

H E TURNED his attention 
to the marble again. He 
tried it against both ends of 



the rod and against all of the 
plates, unsuccessfully. His 
eyes were seeing dots by this 
time ; and he stopped to rest. 

He would probably not 
make it, he thought. In a lit- 
tle while, he would pass out 
from sunstroke; the olant 
would get free and eat the 
monster — or vice-versa, which 
was more likely. The survivor 
would keel over in due time; 
and eventually sometime in 
the galactic future, a passer- 
by would find them all, three 
bleached skeletons, in the 
sand. Alas, poor Lindsay, I 
knew him well . . . 

Torm squeezed his eyes 
shut, shook his head to clear 
it and opened his eyes again. 
Concentrate, he told himself. 

“Hoot, hoot, hoot, hoot, 
hoot,” hooted the monster, 
suddenly waking up and do- 
ing an energetic series of 
pushups. 

“And a happy New Year to 
you,” said Torm, looking over 
at him. He picked up the 
equipment and bent once more 
to his task. 

Sometime later, quite by ac- 
cident, he got his first break. 
He was twisting the coil 
around aimlessly, and without 
any great enthusiasm, when 
it suddenly clung to the rod, 
as if a sort of magnetic force 
and abruptly asserted itself. 
Torm rubbed his eyes; and 
looked at it. Through the 
swimming dots, he made out 
that he had looped the coil in 
an arc; and the middle of it 
was apparently glued to the 
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top tip of the rod, while the 
far end had caught and frozen 
itself tight to the near end, 
where it fastened to the rod’s 
base. The whole thing now 
looked something like a direc- 
tional antenna. 

“Hey!” said Torm, pleased. 
He set the contraption upright 
on the sand and stared at it. 

“Let’s see now; suppose it 
is directional. Suppose it taps 
some kind of channel of pow- 
er: and then when you think 
of where you want to go — ” 
Torm Lindsay closed his es 
end thought devoutly of the 
spot he had last seen back on 
Arcturus V. 

He opened his eyes again. 
The desert still surrounded 
them. 

U ndiscouraged, he 

kept his eyes closed, 
thought of the Arcturian sta- 
tion, and carefully rotated the 
device in a circle, on the sand. 
No results. 

He tried rotating it vertical- 
Jy. 

No results. 

He pondered the situation 
somewhat woozily for a few 
seconds; and then remem- 
bered that he’d forgotten the 
marble. He hunted for it 
among the sand and swim- 
ming ‘dots before him and 
finally found it. 

“All right, little marble,” he 
told it. “Where do you go?” 
Shakily, but methodically, 
he set out at the top end of 
the rod, and commenced to 
run the marble over every pos- 



sible inch of the apparatus. He 
progressed down the rod, and 
over the three plates, with no 
success. However, the moment 
be touched the wire coil 
where the two ends joined 
together against the rod, the 
msrb’e stuck. 

“Hallelujah!” Torm bent 
down to take a closer look at 
the marble and found to his 
surprise that it was not mere- 
ly sticking to the wire; in 
some mysterious fashion, it 
had melted around the wire 
so that it was now strung on 
it like a bead on a string. 
Torm poked it with his fin- 
ger. It slid freely on the 
wire. 

“Well, whither now?” Torm 
slid the marble around the 
coils, moving it up along the 
rod. At the very tip, the mar- 
ble froze, making it seemed, 
a connection between the tip 
of the rod and the wire. 

“What a clever little old 
diplomat you are, to be sure,” 
said Torm, admiringly. “Sub- 
spatial transporters repaired, 
rebuil ...” The sentence 
trailed off, uncompleted. He 
became conscious of the fact 
that the effort involved in fin- 
ishing it was not worth the 
trouble. He swayed a little, 
where he sat on the sand. It 
was taking most of his 
strength now just to remain 
upright. In fact, thought 
Torm, looking affectionately 
at the inviting bed of sand 
stretching off to the horizon, 
why stay upright, anyhow? A 
little nap... 
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A SLIGHT tugging sensa- 
sation brought him back 
for a moment to his full sens- 
es. With a great effort, he 
turned his head to look behind 
him — and stared blankly for 
a moment at the sight of his 
suit lying still and empty 
upon the sand. For a moment, 
he gazed at it stupidly; then 
he remembered what it 
should, instead, have been 
occupied with. 

He swiveled his head to- 
ward the monster. Sure 
enough. There was the plant, 
loose from the suit, already 
well on its way toward the 
rotund alien. 

“Hey.!” cried Tonm, in a 
cracked voice. The plant paid 
no attention. Lindsay made a 
spasmodic effort to get to his 
feet and found that his legs 
were like strips of unbaked 
dough, with neither substance 
nor muscle to them. The plant 
marched on. 

“Wait — wait — ” mumbled 
. Torm. Gazing around, his eye 
fell on the appartus. Dizzily 
he fumbled for it. 

“Now—” he said. “Got 
to — ” He made a mighty effort 
with his mind. “Station — ” 
Nothing happened. He fum- 
bled with it. 

“ Got to work — ” he mut- 
tered. “Push? Pull? Some- 
thing — button to push? But- 
ton — ” through waves of diz- 
ziness and swimming specks, 
and the nightmare marching 
of the plant bearing down ©n 
the silent monster, bis atten- 
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tion was caught by the glitter 
of the marble. 

“Button — ” he mumbled ; 
and, sliding his hand up the 
length of the rod, touched, 
marble, wire and rod, all at 
once. 

There was a sort of color- ' 
less flash; and a black wave 
rose up over Tom Lindsay 
and swallowed him entirely. 

IV 

rnr^HIS TIME, he was 
very cautious about 

A opening his eyes. 

He lifted his right lid no 
more than a fraction of an 
inch and peered carefully 
through the tiny aperture. He 
saw a portion of white ceiling 
and the face of Selagh. Re- 
lieved, he opened both eyes. 

Not only Selagh, but Am- 
bassador Coran, Admiral Mat- 
ek, and the Alien Representa- 
tive were standing looking 
down at him. He was lying 
in the same recover?'’ room 
wher? it had all started. 

“Uh... hello,” he said. 

“Hello, Torm,” said the 
Representative. 

Torm Lindsay decided to 
sit up. He swung his legs over 
the edge of the narrow couch- 
like affair he was lying on 
and pushed himself up with 
his hands. Selagh hurried to 
help him. He was back in his 
suit, he noticed with some re- 
lief; and the medician that he 
had first talked with was hov- 
ering in the background. Am- 
bassador Coran noticed the di- 
rection of Torm’s gaze. 
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“You can go now, Hartl ye,” 
he said. With an air of some- 
thing very like relief, the 
medician nodded, went across 
to the door and slipped out, 
closing it behind him. Coran 
turned back to Torm. “How 
do you feel 

“Rocky,” answered Torm. 
His head had come to life 
when he sat up ; and now it 
seemed to be full of shooting 
pains. 

“A n esthetics all out?” 
asked Coran, looking over at 
Selagh. 

“Yes sir.” 

<4WTELL, THEN,” said the 

■ Ambassador, turning to 
the Representative, “I think 
we’ve proved our point. Lind- 
say has certainly returned un- 
harmed; and since you were 
watching his progress on that 
screen of yours along with 
the rest of us, you must admit- 
that he behaved successfully 
in his contacts with other 
members of your Federation.” 

“Perhaps, Mr. Coran, per- 
haps,” replied the Alien. “But 
you may have settled one 
point of objection only to 
another. Torm was operated 
on by your people before be- 
ing turned loose. Suppose 
you explain that operation to 
me. 

Coran nodded at Selagh. 
“Commandress . . 

“A refinement of the old 
operation of prefrontal lobo- 
tomy,” said Selagh. 

“I don’t understand,” 

“On our home planet, back 



in the days when psychiatry 
was young,” explained Se- 
lagh, “it was found possible 
to relieve cases of chronic 
tension, by, in essence, cut- 
ting off a certain portion of 
the brain from its normal con- 
nection with the rest of it. 
The tension would be re- 
lieved. Unfortunately, the pa- 
tient normally suffered a loss 
of will power at the same 
time. He would start eating, 
say, and keep at it until the 
food was all gone, or someone 
stopped him. Or he might 
start doing something like 
chopping wood; and once 
started, keep at it until he was 
ordered to stop.” 

“Go on,” said the Represen- 
tative. 

«W7ELL, OVER the 
Tt' years, the technique 
was improved. The last inova- 
tion was a development of my 
own — the basis of my surgi- 
cal thesis, in fact. What we 
did on Torm Linday was 
what you might call a selec- 
tive topectomy, except that 
instead of cutting, we merely 
anesthetised to block off cer- 
tain parts of his brain. When 
we finished, we hoped that 
we’d made him emotionally 
immune — that is, incapable 
of reacting emotionally to 
outside stimuli.” 

“I see,” said the Represen- 
t a t i v e, thoughtfully. He 
He turned back to the cot. 
“You know about this, 
Torm?” 

“Yes,” said Lindsay, as 
cheerfully as he could with 
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invisible little men probing 
through his head with white- 
hot needles. "I volunteered.” 
"And how did you feel — 
after the operation?” 

"Oh... fine, I guess. Good. 
Yes, I felt good.” 

“I see,” said the Represen- 
tative 

"Well?” demanded Coran. 
"You claim we humans aren't 
ready yet for contact with 
the rest of the races in your 
Federation. You offer to let 
us prove this to ourselves 1 y 
sending a man out. You say 
that he will find contact psy- 
chologically unacceptable.” 
He waved a hand at Lindsay. 
"Here’s our answer.” 

T HE ALIEN looked at him. 

“My dear Ambassador, you 
insist on misunderstanding 
my objection to allowing your 
people to join our group of 
races. It is not that you are a 
young people, or a primitive 
people, for those are minor 
points. It is simply that you 
must be able to rise above all 
barriers of mistrust and pre- 
judice. Now, just recently. 
Term here did very well. He 
was not shocked by a being 
with double the number of 
eyes he had himself, and a 
different skeleton, nor by the 
sight of alien viscera in the 
case of the being changing his 
skin. He made no attempt to 
judge between the two mem- 
bers of the same race which 
he saw fight until one was 
killed at the transport center. 
But that was the result of 
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your operation. While 
now. . 

He turned abruptly, and put 
an impossibly fragile hand on 
Lindsay’s shoulder, at the 
same time bringing his inhu- 
manly still face up -against 
Term’s. In spite of himself, 
Tdrm started, and shrunk 
back slightly. 

“You see?” said the Alien, 
sadly, letting go. "Prejudice. 
Fear, suspicion,' and disgust 
toward the strange and un- 
familiar.” 

“I — ” began Torm, miser- 
ably. 

"Never mind,” said the 
Representative. “Don’t feel 
that you have to apologize. I 
was merely proving a point 
where your race as a whole is 
concerned. I do not blame 
you for your fault, but you 
must see why it bars you 
from acceptance by the rest 
of us.” 

"But why isn’t Term’s op- 
eration the answer?” asked 
Coran. 

££f>.ECAUSE,” sighed the 
Representative, “y o u r 
cure is more crippling than 
your disease. It is no solution 
to stop a man scratching his 
nose by cutting off his nose. 
In the case of Lindsay, you 
rendered him immune to emo- 
tional upset over something 
he might see or hear, or ex- 
perience. But the moral sense 
in all beings is based upon 
emotion ; by removing emo- 
tion, you destroyed this, too. 
You created, in fact, a psych- 
opathic personality. 
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“I grant you he did not im- 
mediately act like one, but 
that was because his habit 
patterns reacted for him out 
of sheer momentum. Given 
time, he would have behaved 
very badly, indeed. He would 
have become a danger 
to any community. You 
remember I noticed some- 
thing odd about him, when he 
came in to meet us before 
leaving. His actions and his 
speech — e yen then — showed 
evidence of a complete non- 
morality, and a complete un- 
concern for others.” His 
glance singled out Selagh. 
“You,” he said. “You noticed 
it.” 

Selagh blushed, and nod- 
ded. 

“So you see,” wound up the 
Representative, “by rendering 
yourself acceptable in one 
sense, you immediately render 
yourself unacceptable in 
another. In the galaxy, no 
race may judge another; but 
also no rac ; may harm anoth- 
er. It is live and let live with 
a vengeance. If it had oc- 
curred to Torm to do damage 
to another individual, or to 
any thing, there would have 
been nothing within him to 
hold him back.” 

He looked around the room 
at the unhappy faces of the 
humans. 

“Now wait,” said Torm, 
suddenly. “Wait a minute — ” 

The Representative turned 
to him. 

“If I’m so non-moral,” he 
said, “why was it that I had 



to be the one to keep the plant 
and monster from each oth- 
er? They certainly weren't 
living and let living!” 

H E' STARED demandingly 
at the Alien. He did not 
notice the looks of slight em- 
barrassment on the faces of 
the other humans. 

“Now, Torm,” said Ambas- 
sador Coran, clearing his 
throat, “you jumped to the 
wrong conclusion about those 
two.” 

Torm Lindsay stared at him 
in surprise. 

“Wrong conclusion?” 

“My dear Torm,” said the 
Representative. “The gadget 
was not what you thought it 
was. The monster was not — 
what you thought he was — 
but a rather nice old gentle- 
man taking a botanical speci- 
men home to his private lab- 
oratory.” 

“Specimen — oh,” said Torm. 
“You mean, the plant — ” 
“Exactly,” said the Alien. 
“But— but— ” 

“Yes, Torm?” 

“But look here. How did it 
happen he was so helpless and 
frightened of the plant? Why 
did it have to be me who 
fixed the gimmick and got 
us home?” 

“But you didn’t,” replied 
the Representative. “Y o u 
were picked up by a transport 
rescue crew, summoned by 
me, when we saw on our 
viewer what had happened ; 
and also by the old gentleman, 
himself, who sent out a men- 
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tr.l call the moment he dis- 
covered what had happened to 
the three of you.” 

‘‘But the gimmick?” 

U JT HAD NOTHING to do 
with the mechanisms cf 
transport, Term. It was a de- 
vice for restraining the 
plant.” He shook his head at 
Lindsay's puzzled face. “The 
plant,” he explained, “re- 
quires moisture to live. On its 
native planet, it gets it by 
sucking the juices from other 
flora and fauna native to the 
place. Because it’s actually 
rather a weak, slow-movinp‘ 
creature, it has developed a 
weapon. It is capable of 
broadcasting a rather limited 
mental stimulus that induces 
a paralyzing fear in its vic- 
tims. The gimmick inhibited 
this capacty in it and kept it 
immobilized by a counter 
field. The gimmick was set up 
in a center capsule to keep 
the plant under control; and 
it was that capsule you 
stepped into with conflicting 
directions of destination, just 
as the unit of three capsules 
was about to discharge for the 
old gentleman's home planet.” 
“I see,” said Torm. There 
was a short silence. “But why 
didn’t the plant affect me?” 
The alien chuckled. It was 
an odd sound to hear coming 
from his still face. 

“How could it?” he an- 
swered. “You were anesthe- 
tized. Remember?” He 
chuckled again. "The plant 
has relatively little intelli- 



gence: but what it has must 
have been rather sorely tried 
by the way you reacted to its 
best attempts to immobilize 
you. You do deserve congrat- 
ulations for putting the re- 
straint back' together though. 
It protected the old gentle- 
man until the rescue squad ar- 
rived.” 

“Thanks,” said Torm. 

“Don’t be bitter,” - replied 
the Alien, kindly. “You did 
the best you could under the 
circumstances, and it turned 
out to be very good indeed, 
even if you were acting on 
false premises.” 

O FF TO ONE side, Am- 
bassador Coran cleared 
his throat. 

“All this. . 

“Yes,” the Representative 
turned toward him with re- 
gret in his voice. “All this is 
beside the point. The situa- 
tion stands that you cannot be 
accepted into the Federation 
of Peoples, for the reasons I 
have given you. You are still 
too rigid, too bound with pre- r 
judice; and Torm’s operation 
is not an acceptable way of 
mending that fault. You must 
be all that you are normally ; 
and, in addition, be free of 
the tendency to judge from 
your own small basis of ex- 
perience.” 

“I must again request,” said 
Coran, stiffly, “that we be al- 
lowed to take this matter to 
higher authorities.” 

“There are no higher au- 
thorities,” replied the Alien. 
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“From the day when your in- 
terstellar ship first entered 
this system, from the day of 
my first meeting with your 
people, you have been unable 
to accept the fact that I am 
literally what I call rnyself. I 
represent the Federation. I 
speak not for myself, but for 
every member of every race 
included in it. Believe me, if 
you could question each one 
individually, he would say 
only what I say.” 

“I feel I must doubt that,” 
said Coran. 

The Representative sighed. 
“This embassy building is 
yours. Free passage to this 
world, and to this spot, is 
yours. But the rest of the 
Federation is closed to you. 
You will not be allowed in 
any of its solar systems, or on 
any of its worlds. If you ap- 
proach them, you will be 
turned back.” He looked 
about at them. “But don’t give 
up hope. Don’t be discour- 
aged. This fault is one that 
time will inevitably mend ; 
and the scale is larger out 
here in the galaxy. What are 
ten, fifty, a hundred thousand 
years, if they have to be?” 

“We can’t stand still, cried 
Coran, desperately. “It isn’t 
in us. We aren’t built to stand 
still.” 

“I am sorry.” 

HE REPRESENTATIVE 
was turning and going 
away toward the door, his 
strange form oddly pyramidal 
under the robe he wore, Torm 



Lindsay felt a choking sensa- 
tion in his throat, as if from 
something huge and desper- 
ate, clawing to get out. He 
opened his mouth, but no 
words came. Frantically, he 
tried again. “Wait...” 

The Representative, almost 
to the door, paused and 
turned. 

“Wait,” said Torm, chok- 
ingly. “Listen. . .” 

“I am listening.” 

“We aren’t all prejudiced. 
We aren’t all like this. What 
would you say if we produced 
some people with an open 
mind? I mean — open com- 
pletely?” 

“Torm,” said the Alien, 
softly. “You don’t under- 
stand. They must be without 
a single prejudgement; and 
yet unspoiled. And none of 
you are like that.” 

“But that’s iust it!” Torn? 
cast a frantic look around at 
his fellow humans. “We’re all 
alike here. But I noticed 
something. It was the way I 
felt, after the operation ; I 
couldn’t put my finger on it 
until just now. You see, it 
wasn’t the first time I’d felt 
that way — and for a while I 
couldn’t remember when.” 
“What are you talking 
about?” demanded Coran, 
harshly. 

«W/ HAT I REMEM- 
W BERED,” said Torm. 
“I remembered that once I 
was free and unbound. Once I 
could look at anything new 
and accept it, and take it for 
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granted as being just what it 
seemed to be and nothing else. 
You see? You understand?” 
“No,” said Coran. 

“1 see,” said the Alien, 
“And I should have seen be- 
fore. But there is something 
about you people that is dif- 
ferent fom all we others. You 
would say your answer lies in 
the untouched minds of your 
children.” 

“Is that it? Am I right?” 
“Perhaps...” In the Alien 
eyes of the Representative, it 
seemed that a distant fire 
dimmed as something in him 
went away, and far far away, 
until nothing but the shell of 
a being stood before them. For 
a moment it stood, un guess- 



able, and unknowable, facing 
them; and then slowly, grad- 
ually, he began to come back. 
The light kindled again, and 
the Representative, was once 
more v/ith them. 

“Yes,” he said. “It will be a 
long road for them and a hard 
one. And you will have to let 
them travel it alone and apart 
from you. But I think you 
have found your answer.” 

His eyes moved from Torm 
and took them all in. And they 
stood, the four humans and 
the one inhuman; caught then 
in a single crystal moment of 
a hope of peace and final 
brotherhood, and dream of 
greatness, future, everlast- 
ing — 
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'f THE LONELY STARS * 

by Scoff Nichols 



'“WHn your own race finally looks outward, 
you'll find how lonely it is ii> live in an end- 
less deseri."' 



Y ears later, as he 

tiredly circled the two 
thousandth lifeless 
world, saffron-washed by the 
t-.iou nan-1 ih yellow sun, Ar- 
nold Br'.n could still remem- 
ber her vividly. She was a 
tiling of golden mist, drifting 
with a strange grace across 
the meadow, the rising sun 
turning her wind-swept hair 
into glowing metal threads. 

It seemed that the universe 
was filled with yellow suns, 
he thought, watching the end- 
less sweep of textured poir! 
below, each waiting for the 
single thiftg that gave it mean- 
ing: a world of life to shatter 
the sterile silence. 

“Had v/e not found you,” 
she had said those years ago, 
“you m : ght have searched for 
us for centuries.” 

“We would have searched,” 
be remembered answering. 
“Man couldn’t have remained 
alone forever.” 

Alone! The word had the 
sound of echoing corridors. 
“To be lonely is like a star,” 
his sister s small son had said, 
when the boy’s teacher asked 
him to define the word. 

How strange, Brin 



thought, and yet how natu- 
ral that a small: child, looking 
for a way to express his feel- 
ing for the word,: should have 
defined it in terms of this 
fundamental longing of the 
race. 

And that longing had sent 
an endless stream of ships out 
among the stars to search, for 
one yellow sun, one golden 
world, one race of beings... 
lost in the endless night... 

To circle the single world 
of the yellow star had -taken 
a bare hour; to check the ra- 
diation and spectrum plots 
another ten minutes. In the 
end he ran the spore and bac- 
teria counts from the atmos- 
phere-sample collected by a 
low-flying drone torpedo he 
had dispatched earlier. 

Then he sat, crowding the 
disappointment into a tiny 
corner of his mind, feeling 
very tired and trying not to 
think of the time when he 
and the countless other 
searchers throughout the gal- 
axy had not been the seekers, 
but the sought-and-found. 

When, for a scarce instant 
the ’Avanu and men had met; 
and ’Elyen had come from 
the great ship onto the green 




meadow in a shining haze of 
golden motion... 

F irst lieutenant 

BRIN had already returned 
to the Bachelor Officers’ 
Quarters when. Division Head- 
quarters called his company 
to signal a yellow alert for 
Emergency Plan White. His 
battalion had jumped that 
day under full combat equip- 
ment, in spite of a heavy 
wind. The Corps G-3 had 
designated Bougainville Drop 



Zone for the operation, for- 
getting the tall stands of pine 
ringing the area. Brin super- 
vised the evacuation of their 
three bad Parachute Landing 
Fall casualties; comp eted a 
field inventory with his sup- 
ply officer of the scattered 
major equipment from the 
heavy drop that had preceded 
their bailout; held a field 
muster of the company, and 
entrucked them for the main. 
By the time that was done, he 
had become aware of a nag- 
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ging muscle strain in the 
shoulder from the violent 
opening shock of his para- 
chute and a heavier muscle 
fatigue from three days with- 
out adequate sleep. 

As soon as he had checked 
the Battalion . Daily Bulletin, 
and signed three supply req- 
uisitions he gave First Ser- 
geant Dowd instructions to 
have the Charge of Quarters 
call him thirty minutes before 
reveille the next morning. 
Brin returned to the BOQ, 
pulled the dusty jump boots 
from his tired feet, kicked 
his limp field pants into a cor- 
ner, showered, and literally 
fell onto the field cot. 

It seemed that he had barely 
closed his eyes when a thick 
hand shook him awake. It 
took him a moment to recog- 
nize his first Sergeant in the 
sudden glare of harsh light. 
The expression on the man’s 
face drove the haze of sleep 
from his eyes in a second.' 

‘“What’s wrong?” he asked, 
throwing bis feet to the cold 
floor. 

“They’re not kidding this 
time,” Dowd said. “It’s a yel- 
low alert and they mean it.” 

\ “Bombers?” 

I- He began to dress rapidly. 

J “Who knows? Battalion 
trucks are due in the company 
area in twenty minutes.” 

“They’re crazy. Those men 
can’t jump; they’re dead on 
their feet,” Brin muttered, 
buckling his web belt. 

“Battalion said twenty min- 
utes.” 



B y THE TIME they 
reached his orderly room 
the platoon sergeants were 
forming the men in the com- 
pany street. Mr, MacBlade, his 
Company Administrator, ar- 
rived seconds later. McElade’s 
right lapel, where his Chief 
Warrant Officer’s bar should 
have been, was empty, show- 
ing the haste with which he 
had dressed. His graphite- 
grey hair was showing tangled 
and uncombed under his vi- 
sored, stiffly-b locked field 
cap. 

“I can’t find Lieutenants 
Gorm or Dale,” he said. “They 
must have gone into town.” 
"Get yourself a helmet,” 
Brin told him. “You’ll have to 
jump with us.” 

Behind him he heard the 
roar of the troop carriers mar- 
shalling in the main street, 
their automatic transmissions 
screaming as they reversed 
themselves and backed into 
the curb for loading. 

“Move the men out,” he told 
Sergeant Dowd, as the tail 
gates of the trucks fell with a 
rattle of chains. 

Major Lawson, the Division 
G-3, was waiting for them at 
the field. 

“Listen,” he told Brin, “the 
drop area is twenty minutes 
away. Low altitude. The pilot 
will show you the field. 
You’re to throw a skirmish 
line around the field and hold 
it until we can bring in planes 
for a heavy equipment drop. 
Corps will have a 240 mm re- 
coiless howitzer dropped a 
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mile south within the hour. 
She’ll he ready to drop big 
stuff on your position ten min- 
utes later.” 

“Big stuff,” he said. “You 
mean atomic?” 

“Mister,” the major said: 
“We’re pouring everything 
we can on that Kentucky blue- 
grass meadow. An hour ago, a 
rocket landed there. Wash- 
ington says it intersected the 
transatlantic T.V. beam that 
bounces from the moon.” 

“A space ship?” 

“Exactly. The whole eastern 
seaboard is arming to the 
teeth. What worries me is 
that maybe our best won’t be 
enough.” 

A night jump without a 
moon is frightening — fall- 
ing into blackness, with 
heavy pressure of the ground 
a solid thing as you fall. A 
low altitude jump under such 
conditions is worse. You can’t 
see the ground until the last 
few feet and then it’s, often 
too late to take a stiff-leg roll 
on the PLF. A bad Parachute 
Landing Fall under those con- 
ditions can splinter a leg be- 
fore the jumper can compen- 
sate for his misjudgement. 
Fortunately, a skeleton re- 
serve company had arrived 
minutes earlier, from nearby 
Louisville, and had lighted 
five bonfires to mark the area. 

In spite of the darkness and 
the fatigue of the men, the 
bonfires brought them in 
safely; when Sgt. Dowd held 
his muster, Brin was pleased 
to find only one casualty, a 



Walbrook gunner. He had lost 
his automatic rifle in the 
jump, however, which left 
them with only eight. 

He called his platoon NCO’s 
together, listened while the 
reserve lieutenant, whose men 
had lighted the fires, briefed 
them and then gaye orders to 
the non-coms on posting their 
men and weapons. 

It was only then that he was 
able to look out, over the dark 
meadow, to the .mass occult- 
ing the stars and faint glow of 
the horizon. 

It was only then that the 
full exciting impact of what 
he was seeing burst upon him. 

A ship from space... from 
the stars. The thought 
brought a throbbing knot to 
his throat and it was sudden- 
ly painful to swallow. 

HEMEADOWLAND 
upon which the ship had 
landed stretched out for a 
rolling mile, the reserve lieu- 
tenant had told him. The ship 
looked massive from what he 
could judge at a distance; it 
was from a hundred to a hun- 
dred -and-f if ty feet tall, he es- 
timated — a vague white shape 
that loomed powerfully 
against the night sky, at per- 
haps a quarter of a mile. 

How, he wondered, could 
they hope to throw more than 
a series of outposts around 
such an area, with the bare 
hundred and eighteen men lie 
had? 

“What kind of bugs do you 
think they are in that thing,” , 
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Mr. McBlade's voice said be- 
hind him. 

The sudden sound made 
Brin’s hand dart automatical- 
ly to the service automatic "at 
his hip. In the dark, he smiled 
unseen at his fright. "Bugs? 
Why do they have to be 
bugs?” 

“You can’t tell me men built 
that thing," the Warrant Of- 
ficer said drily. 

“Mot any man of earth,” 
Brin agreed. 

“Whatever they look like, 
it’s ten to one you'll want to 
get drunk after seeing one. 
That is — if you or any of us 
lives long enough to get back 
to a bar.” 

B RIN STARTED to say 
something, then thought 
better of it. He shrugged, 
wondering what twist in the 
minds of most men caused 
them to hate and feat the 
strange. 

He thought of the brilliant 
3 r ellow and black spiders in 
his aunt's garden when he was 
a kid. He had known that they 
were harmless. One summer he 
had found one near the decay- 
ing board fence that set off 
the rear yard ; its graceful web 
stretched between a hollyhock 
and a rose trestle, gleaming 
with the diamond glints of 
morning dew. When he hadn’t 
come to breakfast, his aunt 
had found him sitting directly 
under the web, watching the 
golden creature build its fab- 
ric higher and higher, like a 
cloud, from the juices of its 



own body. His aunt had pulled 
him bodily from the spot and 
attacked the jeweled vreb with 
a -broom. He still remembered 
the way the green juices glit- 
tered on her undersole alter 
she lifted her foot from the 
crushed thing that had been 
so beautiful to him. 

“No,” he said, “whoever or 
whatever they are, I don’t 
think we have to worry. They 
wouldn’t have landed this way 
if they meant trouble. They'd 
have come in shooting.” 

“We’ve just tied into Corps 
and Division Command Radio 
Net. Try and convince them 
of that,” MacBlade snorted. 

Brin felt a flash of annoy- 
ance for a moment. Like most 
enlisted men who had gained 
their warrant late in their Ar- 
my career, MacBlade always 
spoke to officers with a faint 
undercurrent of impatience 
and contempt in his voice. 

“What about Corps?” Brin 
asked. 

“Corps C. P. is back in 
Louisville. Division Command 
Post is fifteen miles to our 
rear. No other troops are to 
come nearer than five miles. 
That’s in case they have to 
drop a big one in. Which 
means we’re the patsies if 
your aliens turn out to have 
tentacles and ‘fight’ in their 
bug eyes.” 

You had to play it safe, 
Brin admitted but. . “I hope 
Division Artillery doesn’t get 
itchy lanyard fingers,” be said. 

M orning brought a f»»nt 

glow in the east and a dis- 
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tant rustling of conversation. 
He pulled out of his field bed- 
roll and looked across the 
meadow. There were scattered 
groups of civilians, ringing 
the area. For a moment he 
swore silently; then he yelled 
for Sergeant Dowd. 

"Where in hell did they 
come from,” he demanded. 

"They started showing up 
about an hour ago. Most of 
them drove in from Louis- 
ville.*’ 

“How the blazes did they 
get past Division’s road- 
blocks ?” 

“Division only blocked the 
main highways. That reserve 
lieutenant told me there’s a 
whole web of dirt roads to the 
north and west.” He gestured 
over his shoulder. 

“Didn’t want to wake you. 
I gave our boys orders to keep 
’em herded back. Told the 
boys to get a little rough if 
necessary. Crazy f latheads 
think they’re at a picnic.” 

By the time it was light 
enough to make out the de- 
tails of the spaceship, the 
crowd of civilians was an un- 
broken line hemming the 
north extension of his lines. 
Brin turned and, for a mo- 
ment felt the sudden tightness 
of his throat again. Every 
time he looked at the great 
gleaming ship, he felt excite- 
ment. He had borrowed an 
M-3 compass from one of the 
gunners and shot a vertical 
azimuth to the tip of the 
ship. By juggling his angle# 



a bit and doing some pencil 
calculation on the canvas leg 
of his field trousers, he found 
that the ship was nearly a 
hundred and thirty feet tall. 

TT WAS A single, seamless 
•*-vaned needle shape, with 
the exception of four circular 
ports near the tip and a 
gleaming insignia halfway 
down the body that looked 
like green anodized aluminum. 
The insignia was shaped like 
the "petals of a four-leafed 
clover without the stem. For 
some reason the sign made 
him smile. Maybe the four- 
leafed clover didn’t mean to 
the aliens what it meant to 
men; but if men had built the 
ship, they might well have 
graced it with something 
half-humorously symbolic, 
such as that. Peculiarly 
enough, the idea was comfort- 
ing. Perhaps the aliens in the 
ship knew men well enough 
to use just such a device in 
an attempt to reassure them. 

The civilians were begin- 
ning to give his men trouble, 
and Brin started toward the 
restless line of people. Mac- 
Blade fell in beside him. 

“Diy Arty says they got a 
geodetic suryey map of this 
area and have the ship sur- 
veyed in. Give ’em the word 
and they start dropping stuff. 
High Explosive first, to give 
us a chance to get out. Then 
a big one, twenty K. T.” 

“Twenty thousands tons of 
T.N.T.? That’s a firecracker.” 

“Oh, they got a B-60 in the 
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air with a granddady, if they 
need it. Ccupla hundred meg- 
aton type.” 

“O.K.,” Brin said. "I want 
you by that ’radio. Give- the 
order if you have to, but don’t 
do anything wild.” 

"Yes, sir, Lieutenant,” Mac- 
Blade replied with a faint 
touch of insolence, and 
turned away before Brin 
could say anything. 

TJE WALKED over to the 
-Mine of civilians and 
yelled, “All right, listen to 
me.” 

They were all talking at 
once. Damned fools; some of 
them had even brought their 
kids along. 

He unholstered his .45 and 
fired twice into the air. In 
the sudden silence, he yelled, 
"If you’ve got any sense, 
you’ll go home. There’s liable 
to be artillery dropping in 
here soon,” 

“Ah, Cap’n,” a slurred 
voice yelled from his left, 
“we wanna see the monsters.” 
“Damn it,” he yelled, “you 
get in the way of my men and 
I’ll bring tear gas in here.” 

A young man near at hand 
yelled, “Forty eight. . .” 
Others who could be former 
army men took up the chant, 
“Forty-eight, forty-nine, fif- 
ty,..” 

"Hurray for the soldier 
boy,” a woman yelled and they 
all began to yell, drowning 
out even the last of the vulgar 
Army chant the young man 
had started. 



In that instant, it were as 
if someone had pulled a 
switch. Like a wave, deaden- 
ing silence flowed over the 
crowd;- it seemed as if the 
mass of people were breathing 
in perfect unison. 

He saw one of the riflemen 
near him staring toward the 
ship, his carbine pressed into 
his hip alertly as he half- 
crouched. Brin turned his 
momentary sweeping glance, 
saw all his men freezing into 
menacing positions. Then he 
saw that a hatch had opened 
near the base of one of the 
spaceship’s airfoils; a small 
platform moved silently down 
the side of the needleshape. 
Before it disappeared between 
the tripod extensions upon 
which the ship rested, he saw 
a black shape on its surface. 
He watched the batch’ disap- 
pear as though it had melted 
into the metal. 

This is it, he thought. Oh, 
Lord, this is it, and he felt 
his hand straying toward the 
newly-holstered automatic. 

He saw a shape moving un- 
der the ship then, but the 
morning shadows blotted out 
all details. 

OE GLANCED up and 
I a down his side of the mea- 
dow, seeing his automatic ri- 
fle crews flattened behind 
their weapons, the arming 
bolts at full load. . - waiting. 

He turned back, watching 
the approaching figure. The 
far end of the crowd nearest 
the ship suddenly broke its 
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calm and he heard a shrill 
rebel yell. 

He saw one of the automa- 
tic gun crews jump from be- 
hind their weapon and begin 
to pound each other on the 
back. Then he turned and 
looked again. Recognition 
came with the force of an 
electric shock. 

For a moment he forgot the 
people around him. The sud- 
den change from silence to 
confused noise behind him 
didn’t register. For an instant, 
emotion held him paralyzed. 

The feeling washed over 
him like scented air. The feel- 
ing of wanting, needing, and 
final realization. A part of 
his mind sneered at the fears 
of MacBlade, for here was 
the complete realization of 
the impossible desire for com- 
pletion that every man had 
ever felt. 

She was like a mist floating 
toward him, something so 
completely unmortal that, for 
an instant, the distant child- 
hood awe of things beautiful 
and unreal seized him. 

T HE MORNING sun glint- 
ed in her hair, turning it 
into yellow metal. He knew 
her limbs were moving, that 
she was walking, but no such 
prosaic explanation could ex- 
plain the supernal grace with 
which she moved. 

Near at hand, some of his 
men were throwing down 
their weapons without 
thought. He saw golden skin 



with ochre shadows the 
youthful hollows of the 
throat, between slender cords 
that rippled as she turned her 
head. He saw . impossibly 
smooth skin with the faint 
ripple of light muscles as she 
walked. The incongruity of 
her abbreviated costume flit- 
ted through his mind and was 
discarded. 

Then, as he heard the 
swelling sound of the crowd 
behind him, he was suddenly 
aware of what was happen- 
ing. “Sergeant Dowd,” he 
yelled. “Get your men under 
control.” 

The First Sergeant seemed 
to start visibly. 

“Move these damned civil- 
ians back. Use your rifle 
butts if you have to.” 

“Yes, sir,” Dowd said with- 
out enthusiasm. He began to 
yell commands at the men, 
trying to snap them out of the 
spell. 

The golden woman paused, 
looking at Brin with wide 
eyes. He started toward her 
as Dowd and his men began 
to move in on the crowd. 

“No. . . ” the voice was or- 
gan music, deep and vibrant 
but very feminine. He could 
scarcely see her lips move. 

“No,” she said, “don’t force 
them; I’ll return to the ship.” 

“It would be better,” he 
said, wondering at the calm 
matter-of-factness of his tone, 
“if we could both move back 
toward the ship.” 
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A N HOUR later, after the 
woman, whose name 
was ’Elyen, (Funny, he had 
thought, it sounds like “Hel- 
en.”) had returned to her ship, 
he made his way to the gulley 
where MacBlade had mounted 
his command radio and set up 
the company C.P. Up to that 
moment, he had taken the 
mammoth forces centered on 
this small piece of land for 
granted; but now the sheer 
brute power, poised to oblit- 
erate everything within the 
mile, weighed upon him with 
the oppression of a coming 
storm. 

He could imagine the wide 
sighs of relief when he radi- 
oed the meeting with the girl 
back to Division, and they 
in turn transmitted it to 
Corps. He had still not re- 
turned completely to normal. 
The remembered warmth of 
the woman lived with him, an 
emotional aura, as though she 
radiated physical warmth like 
the sun. 

MacBlade looked up with a 
grin as he came over the edge 
of the wash. “Why'n’t you call 
me. Lieutenant? I missed 
most o’ the show.” 

"I was busy,” Brin said. 
“Nice kinds business. Boy, 
what a piece, I hear. Man, 
wouldn't I like to...” 

“You shut your damned 
mouth. Mister,” Brin told 
him, angrily, “That’s an or- 
der.” 

For a minute, anger flared 
in the Warrent Officer’s eyes. 



Then he twisted his lips in a 
humorless smile and said, 
“Yes, sir,” stretching out the 
second word. 

B RIN PICKED up a pad of 
message blanks and began 
to write a description of what 
had happened. Then he hand- 
ed it to MacBlade. 

“Code that and send it out. 
Better use verification, too. 
We don’t want this to get out 
to the civilian newsmen until 
the brass decides.” 

He left the gully, walked 
over to the spot where he had 
left his bedroll, and sat down. 

Now, he thought, it’s out of 
my hands. 

Would the men who were 
the final recipients of his 
message believe him, believe 
that there w r as no menace in 
the great ship on the mea- 
dow? Well, if they came to 
see the woman, they would 
certainly believe. 

He thought of what her 
offer of technical and cultur- 
al exchange between the two 
races would mean to Earth. 

They’d get along, he told 
himself, Earthmen and the 
race she called ’Avanu. 

Thank God, they’re not too 
different, he thought. 

T hree medium tanks, 

equipped with flame- 
throwers, moved into the area 
in the afternoon. The flame- 
throwers had been loaded 
with a crude oil-water emul- 
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sion; and under the threat of 
being sprayed with high pres- 
sure jets of such a messy com- 
bination, the crowd of civil- 
ians began to disperse. Brin 
silently thanked the bright 
boy in the rear who had 
thought that one up. 

After the second lieutenant 
in charge of the tank detail 
had reported to him, and he 
had assigned an area of re- 
sponsibility for them, he re- 
turned to the Command Post 
in the gulley and waited. In 
due course, the radio operator 
handed him a decoded mes- 
sage from General Hickman, 
the Corps Commander. He 
wasn’t particularly surprised 
that the General had jumped 
command channels for the mo- 
ment. 

Allow no one to leave the 
Immediate area of the ship, 
the message directed. Repre- 
sentatives of the Departments 
of State and Defense would 
arrive sometime in the morn- 
ing to assess the situation. 
Good work out there. Period. 
End of Message. Hickman, 
MGen.; FECORCOG. 

“What now?” MacBlade 
asked. 

“We wait,” Brin said, hand- 
ing him the message. 

TJOR THE first time in his 

career, Arnold Brin violat- 
ed one of his own orders. As 
soon as it was quite dark, and 
most of the men not on duty 
had sought sleep in their bed- 
rolls, he walked across the 



meadow toward the great ship. 
He was not sure of what he 
would find, but he couldn't 
resist. 

He paused under the great 
shape and peered up into the 
blackness of the jets, imagin- 
ing the flame that could pour 
from them. Where had they 
first thrown out their fury? 

Within the system or from 
far out? The girl hadn’t told 
him and he hadn’t thought to 
ask. The emotional effect of 
her closeness had been so 
great that just the thought of 
her brought the same quick 
tenseness, the . . . 

He turned and sensed her 
close at hand. 

“Yes,” she said, in the dark- 
ness, “the rockets do give us 
a high velocity, but you need 
more than a reaction motor to 
bridge the distance between 
your world and mine.” 

“Your world?” 

“Very far away,” she said 
huskily. “It’s a beautiful 
world, with a sun larger than 
yours, but gentler — a golden 
sun, rather than a fiery yel- 
low. With even the drive it 
took a long time.” 

“If your world is so far 
away, why come to Earth 
then? Why not some nearer 
world ?” 

WE VISIT other 
worlds,” she said. “But 
life is a rare thing in the uni- 
verse. We’ve searched for cen- 
turies of your time for anoth- 
er race, and we ha'"* better 
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means of detecting such than 
your people. When we found 
your people, a decade ago. . 

“A decade ago...” he said, 
seizing on the words. “And 
you’ve just made yourself 
known ?” 

He felt her touch on his 
arm. 

“You must understand,” she 
said. “There’s nothing sinis- 
ter in this. We wanted some 
other race, some partnership. 
When your own race finally 
looks outward, you’ll find how 
lonely it is to live in an end- 
less desert. But we had to be 
sure before we contacted you. 
We had to learn your way of 
thinking, how best to ap- 
proach you. When we were 
ready, we changed the form 
of our ship to something you 
would recognize as a space 
vessel; we picked the good- 
luck symbol that the English- 
speaking people use, to help 
allay your fears. That’s why 
only I appeared today... be- 
cause we knew that my ap- 
pearance v/ould be complete- 
ly disarming to a group of 
men.” 

“Others?” he asked. 

“Yes, three men, two other 
women. They generated the 
empathy field that had such 
an emotional effect on your 
men.” 

For the first time, Brin 
felt sudden doubt. If these 
people could control emotions 
in that manner. . . 

H E MUST have moved 
away from her for she 



said, “No, please belieye me; 
we need you, but only as fel- 
low beings. You don’t know 
the lonliness. . . ” 

“We ... perhaps you’ll re- 
gret knowing us,” he said 
after a moment. 

“We must take that 
chance.” 

“You’re close enough to us 
so that there shouldn’t be ma- 
jor trouble.” 

“We seem to be alike,” she 
said, “but this fear of your 
people for the strange — the 
outre — I don’t understand. 
We know instinctively that 
the form isn’t important. 
There is an essential human- 
ness, an essential maleness or 
femaleness in races we 'might 
meet, that transcends 
form.. .” 

He thought of the pain and 
fear that the colors of men’s 
skin, of worshipping God, had 
brought in times past, but said 
nothing. In the end they 
talked of what the stars were 
like outside, the vast stretches 
of lifeless void. 

“Had you been the one to 
develop the drive, without cer- 
tain Lnstrumentes, you might 
have searched for centuries 
without finding us, or any 
other life,” she said. 

And they talked of what 
she would give to men tomor- 
row, the knowledge of their 
star drive and knowledge of 
bio-chemistry that would pro- 
long life — even the possibili- 
ty of rejuvenation. Of tech- 
niques unthought of in Earth 
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culture, like the robots her 
race built — in which a man’s 
distant mind might go search- 
ing in depths of the ocean 
while he still remained on 
land, or where that same mind 
might brave the crushing 
pressures of Jupiter. 

And the new ways of think- 
ing, the growth of both their 
races with this contact after 
years of searching by the ’Av- 
anu. 

And they stood silently for 
long moments, just savoring 
the awareness of closeness. 

It was like no other exper- 
ience in Arnold Brin’s life, 
this feeling of completeness, 
he realized suddenly the feel- 
ing for this alien woman, 
growing in him. 

When finally he started to 
go, she -stopped him for an in- 
stant and said, her voice sud- 
denly uncertain : 

“I... I wanted you to know 
that the empathy field . . . 
Well, it was turned off this 
afternoon.” 

He was not even aware of 
walking the distance from the 
ship to where he had left his 
bedding. 

A T TEN THE next morn- 
ing the staff helicopter 
arrived. Brin and MacBlade 
watched it land, and then ran 
forward. Two men in business 
suits alighted, followed by an 
officer whom Brin recognized 
as General Hickman. 

He stopped before the 
group and saluted. 



“This is Lt. Brinn, whom I 
mentioned,” the General said 
after he had returned the sa- 
lute. Then he introduced Mr, 
Swinton of the Defense De- 
partment and Mr. Hale of 
State. 

“Would you like a guard,” 
Brinn asked. 

“I don’t think that will be 
necessary,” Hale said. 

“No point in delaying,” 
Swinton added. “Will you 
lead the way, Lieutenant.” 

“Yes, sir,” he said and 
turned toward the ship, Mac- 
Blade flanking him on the 
left. 

T HEY WALKED in silence 
for several minutes and 
then Brin halted. The girl 
had appeared near a tripod 
leg and was approaching 
them. As she came closer, 
Brinn saw that she was now 
wearing a loose-sleeved flow- 
ing robe of some white tex- 
tured cloth. 

’Elyen he thought. Helen 
. . .Helen, thy beauty is to me 
like those Nicean barques of 
old . . . 

’Elyen. . . Helen who would 
start the race of man on the 
path to the stars. . . 

Helen... Is this the face 
that launched a thousand 
ships ? 

“Good morning,” she said, 
“I’m very happy to see you.” 
Organ music . . . 

“The others have asked me 
to give you this.” He saw that 
she was lasaryi ng a sheaf of 
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papers, bound between plas- 
tic boards. She smiled shyly 
then. “Guests should always 
bring presents.” 

Beside Brin, MacBlade 
snorted faintly. 

“On behalf of the President 
of the United States. . Hale 
began. 

“Would it be better?” she 
asked, “if the leader of this 
party were present.” 

“Aren’t you the only one?” 
Hale inquired. 

“No,” she said. 

“We would like very much 
to meet him,” Swinton said. 

“Do you think this wise?” 
she asked, turning to Brin. 

“Of course,” he replied. 
“Mr. Hale represents the 
President.” 

T WASN’T until she 
called out in a chopped gut- 
teral language that he felt the 
premonition of what was to 
come. 

He was too stunned to 
speak for an instant. 

Someone — he thought it 
was the General — screamed. 
Even at that detail-blurring 
distance, he saw enough to 
make him want to vomit. 

MacBlade was yelling. “Oh, 
my God, my God,” and his 
revolver was suddenly in his 
hand, its blast drowning his 
voice. 

“Not” ’Elyen screamed and 
stepped in front of him. Bul- 
let after bullet tugged at her 
robe. Brin heard the sound of 



ricochets and stared at her 
with sudden horror. 

“Get down,” she yelled and 
fell forward, missing Mac- 
Blade and felling Brin, and 
the General, and the two civil- 
ians to the ground. 

There was a sudden roar of 
sound and a wave of fading 
heat. He rolled over to see the 
great ship, streaking for the 
heavens. 

Someone was sobbing as he 
rose to his feet. He looked 
dov?n and saw her sitting 
while her body shook with the 
force of her grief. As they 
ringed her, she looked up at 
them. “What beasts you are,” 
she said. 

“Wait,” Hale protested ; 
“you don’t understand.” 

“No, not until you have 
changed will we meet.” 

“You’ve got to come back,” 
Swinton said. 

“No,” she said, her voice 
fading in intensity, “when my 
mind leaves this body, you 
will not see us again until you 
yourselves find us. When you 
want us badly enough to 
search for us, as we have 
searched for you, that will be 
the time. You have the drive 
and the knowledge to prolong 
your life. When you are ready 
you will find us.” 

She turned dulling eyes on 
Brin. “Remember, the essence 
of maleness, of femaleness no 
matter what form. I tried to 
tell you ” 

He could feel the horror of 
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men of Earth search endlessly 
for the single golden sun, 
with the golden planet and 
the single race that had come 
to offer to man their hand in 
the loneliness of the stars. 

Brin looked at the wrin- 
kled flesh of his hand, felt the 
tired weight of his aging 
body — which might be young 
again if only he found 
them. . .found her. 

He keyed the drive, feeling 
the ship surge forward in its 
endless search. The clues. 
Perhaps they had been left 
deliberately. He would never 
know until he found the gold- 
en sun. 

But he had to find them. 
Helen. Of the thousand 
ships his must find them. 
Someday. 

But it must be soon 

* 
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what had happened closing on 
him. 

As her bod)/ sank back limp- 
ly to the green grass, he heard 
her say softly, “I did love 
you.’’ 

THE UNIVERSE was 
filled with yellow suns, 
endless sterile suns. Nowhere 
in the galaxy was there the 
sign of life. Arnold Brin sat 
with the limp coils of paper in 
his hand, the coils of paper 
with the jagged lines that told 
of failure. 

Long ago, he had found a 
sign — a fused place on the de- 
sert planet, but the sand was 
radioactive. 

And there had been the jag- 
ged foundations of a tempor- 
ary camp on a nearer sun. All 
clues that might point the 
way. 

And throughout the stars. 
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How could everyone on 
this planet have died, all 
at the same time, when 
they knew the secret of 
immortality? 



K endrick pointed to 

the small brown planet 
out in front. “I guess 
that’s the one. Looks harmless 
enough." 

Arthur Quantrell consulted 
the chart, nodded, and 
slouched back into his accel- 
eration cradle, wincing in an- 
ticipation of the bash of the 
jets. 

As the younger man’s fin- 
gers skipped oyer the key- 
board, the ship shot into its 
spiral landing orbit. Quantrell 
felt the flabby roll of flesh 
around his middle sag as 
gravity hit him, and tried to 
ignore the pain. 

grow old ... 7 grow 
old. . he thought grimly to 
himself, quoting a half-forgot- 
ten ancient poem, while the 
ship roared down. I’m just 
about ready for the boneyard. 

And that reminded him of 
the scout’s report on the plan- 
et growing larger and larger 
before them. “It’s boneyard,’’ 
the scout had said. “A planet 
full of skeletons.” 

Quantrell considered that. 
The prospect of a planetary 
boneyard was one to look for- 
ward to, after all his fruitless 
surveys, all the journeys to 
Deneb IV and Procyon II and 
Rim planets and Edge planets, 
only to poke aimlessly at the 
mouldered bits and scraps of 
some long-forgotten civiliza- 
tion. He realized, sadly, that 
in his sixty years in Extrater- 
restrial Archaeology he had 
never uncovered anything im- 
portant, never written a major 
book, never put forth a theory 
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of any consequence. And now, 
as he writhed with the pain of 
acceleration, he knew the 
years were catching him. 

“How’s it going?” Kendrick 
yelled back at him. 

“All fine,” Quantrell said, 
biting hard. “But I’ll be glad 
when we put down.” 

“Any minute now,” said 
Kendrick. 

Q uantrell winked, in 
what he hoped was a brave 
gesture. “I grow old,” he 
thought again, and tried to re- 
call the next line. He couldn’t. 
Something about trousers — I 
shall roll up my trousers”? . . . 
No, no, that can’t be it. He 
looked at Steve Kendrick, ly- 
ing comfortably in the accel- 
eration cradle, his strong 
young- body effortlessly roll- 
ing with every blow, and al- 
lowed himself a moment of 
painful sentimental recollec- 
tion of the days when he had 
been as strong and as sturdy. 

I’m not going to black out, 
he thought fiercely, remem- 
bering the last landing, when 
the final moment of accelera- 
tion had shot him into a hu- 
miliating faint. But as the 
ship glided into the small 
planet's atmosphere and start- 
ed the last steady swerve to 
the ground, his grip on con- 
sciousness gradually but inex- 
orably began to loosen. 

K endrick was standing 

over him with an expres- 
sion of concern on his face 
and a yellowed skull in his 



hands. Quantrell’s immediate 
interest was the skull. Almost 
as a reflex, he found himself 
classifying it: dolichocephal- 
ic, platyrrhine nasal structure, 
cranial capacity high — prob- 
ably 1800 cc. Then he realized 
he had blacked out after all; 
he struggled out of the cradle, 
fussing with the clamps to 
cover his embarrassment, and 
clambered to his feet. 

“I’ve been out already. 
Doc,” said Kendrick. “Found 
something while 3mu were 
resting.” That was all. No ref- 
erence to his collapse under 
gravitational strain, which 
would be enough to cashier 
him out of the service if they 
ever found out. But Steve is 
always tactful and sympathet- 
ic about the difference in our 
ages, he thought. 

He took the skull from 
Kendrick and scrutinized it. 
It was definitely humanoid, 
probably fairly close to human 
in structure. The skull was 
long and tapering, with a gen- 
tle, receding jawline and firm 
brows. 

“They're lying around all 
over the place. Some of them 
buried, some just lying in the 
open. And all of them big, real 
big — about nine feet tall, I’d 
say. Every last one.” 

“Looks good, does it?” 

“Probably be a record find. 
And I hope so; Terra can 
learn a lot from these dead 
worlds.” 

“Yes,” said Quantrell. He 
Studied Kendrick’s plain, open 
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face almost as intently as he 
had examined the skull. 

S TEVE KENDRICK was a 
fanatic, and that was sur- 
prising in one so young. His 
particular form of fanaticism, 
Quantrell had discovered al- 
most as soon as they had been 
teamed, was the desire not to 
overlook even a scrap of infor- 
mation, to bring it all back to 
Terra. On that most frustrat- 
ing expedition of Arthur 
Quantrell's long life — the trip 
to Deneb IV — they had found 
just a few muddy remnants of 
a dead culture in four months 
of digging. Quantrell had, at 
last, managed to dredge up an 
immense carved monument 
from the bottom of a swamp; 
at the last minute the winch 
gave and the whole thing 
crashed back into the depths 
of the swamp. 

Disgusted, exhausted, cov- 
ered with mud, Quantrell had 
suggested they abandon the 
project and move on; but 
Kendrick, reproaching him — 
mildly, as befitted the fifty- 
year age differential — had in- 
sisted on recovering the huge 
thing and dragging it back to 
Terra. If it had the slightest 
interest, Kendrick would not 
leave it behind. 

Quantrell examined the 
skull. “Let’s get out there,” he 
said. “This looks exciting.” 

“I know what you mean. I'm 
all worked up too. This i* 
really my first big chance. But 
something like this ought to 
be old hat to you, though.” 

No, Quantrell thought. It*# 



my first big chance too, after 
all these years. But he didn't 
want to tell that to Steve. 

He slipped into his space- 
suit with ease born of long 
practice, and swung out onto 
the catwalk. He started to 
lower himself to the ground, 
then paused and stared. 

“Lord,” he said softly. 

As far as he could see, there 
were vast stretches of build- 
ings. It seemed like one im- 
mense tenement, stretching 
out to the horizon, standing- 
dead and windowless. And 
sprawled over the ground, 
hanging out of the broken 
windows, carpeting the streets 
• — skeletons. 

H E FELT his heart start- 
ing to throb with the old 
excitement that had first hit 
him the day he had hewed a 
head out of a river bank in 
southern France. Hastily he 
went down the catwalk, 
grunting out an involuntary 
hunh-wAeeze as he moved. He 
dropped the last couple feet, 
feeling the ground give slight- 
ly beneath his feet, and wait- 
ed for Kendrick to come 
down. 

“What do you make of it?” 
“Your guess is as good as 
mine. Think it’s a ceremonial 
burial ground?" 

“Not likely,” smiled Ken- 
drick; he knelt and examined 
a skeleton sprawled almost at 
his feet. “They wouldn’t just 
dump their dead like this, 
would they? Without even an 
attempt at burial?" 
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Quantrell shook his head. 
“It’s a non-human race, 
Steve. We can’t ever be sure 
how their minds operated.” 

He let his eyes rove over 
the entire incredible pano- 
rama. It was a cosmic charnel- 
house; he had never seen so 
many skeletons at once, just 
lying about. What catastrophe 
could have overtaken these 
people all at once? What 
could have happened, he won- 
dered, feeling a little dizzy at 
the immensity of the project 
they had stumbled on. 

“This must be a totally dry 
planet,” he said. “These bones 
would have rotted long ago if 
there’d been any humidity to 
speak of.” 

J HENDRICK nodded, agree- 
^ ing. “Let’s see what’s in 
these houses,” he suggested. 
They crossed the little clear- 
ing to the nearest entrance to 
the massive pile of architec- 
ture. It was grisly to have to 
step over the heaped-up 
bones, and Quantrell was be- 
ginning to find the silence op- 
pressive. 

Kendrick pushed open the 
door and they edged in. The 
mustiness was almost tangi- 
ble; it was like stepping into 
a family vault. Quantrell’s 
fingerbeam flicked into the 
opening. The light revealed 
heaps of corpses stacked eve- 
rywhere, some neatly com- 
posed with arms locked across 
the sternum, others sprawled 
out bizarrely, some clinging to 
others in what could have 
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been a final desperate em- 
brace or a mortal struggle. 

“There’s one funny thing 
about all these skeletons,” 
said Kendrick. “They’re all 
the same size. All about nine 
feet tall.” 

“You’re right,” Quantrell 
agreed. “And all about the 
same age, too, I’d guess, 
though I wouldn’t put more 
than a week’s pay behind it.” 
He opened an inner door and 
the hinges fell away from the 
wood as he did so. “Whatever 
happened here happened a 
long time ago,” he said. 

He shot a beam of light into 
the next room. A skull 
grinned back at him, and he 
saw dimly that there were 
more behind that one. 

“Come on,” he said. “Let’s 
get out of here.” 

H E CHECKED the points 
off on his fingers. “One, 
they’re all about the same 
size and age. Two, this whole 
planet’s covered with them.” 
“W ithout an inch of 
breathing space,” added Ken- 
drick. “I don’t imagine we 
missed much when we made' 
our tour yesterday. Wherever 
you go, heaps of bodies.” 
“Point three,” said Quan- 
trell. “Three — that’s the snap- 
per. What did they die 
from? How? Why? What 
happened? We’re going to be 
filling out an awfully puz- 
zled-sounding report, some- 
thing tells me.” 

“But at least we’ll bring 
back a load of skeletons. 
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That’s something concrete.” 
"True.” 

"I’d like to check that 
building again,” Kendrick 
said. "Perhaps they left some 
recor d — some history of 
whatever happened to them. 
If they did, it shouldn’t be 
too hard to put together a 
pattern.” 

“Good idea.” 

"You want to go now?” 
"No. You go by yourself; 
I’ll stay here. I want to do 
the articulation on the skele- 
ton you brought in.” Arthur 
Quantrell busied himself over 
the long, graceful body while 
the younger roan donned his 
spacesuit. 

IQTOALLY, Kendrick left. 
A Quantrell gratefully sank 
down to rest. He stared bale- 
fully at the skeleton stretched 
out on the floor. Why 
couldn’t this have happened 
to me when I was younger, 
he thought. Why now, when 
I’m old and worn out and 
too tired even to string to- 
gether that fellow’s ribs ? 

Tired. He thought of Steve 
Kendrick, clambering around 
in the heaps of rubble and 
bones, and bent down to 
loosen his boots. His feet 
were starting to swell from 
the morning’s walking, and 
his ankles ached; the liga- 
ments were getting to be 
weak and yielding. 

" I grow old. . .1 shall wear 
the bottoms of my trousers 
rolled,” he said triumphant- 
ly, at last remembering the 
poet’s next line. Wearily he 



got up and forced himself 
down to work on the tick- 
lish job of articulating the 
skeleton ; the dried remnants 
of muscles and ligaments 
that held it 'together now 
would never stand up to ac- 
celeration. 

A N HOUR later, he had 
managed to complete the 
powerful foot (with prehen- 
sile toes? he wondered) up 
to the femur. He decided to 
take a break, to let some of 
the squint go out of his eyes 
and some of the quivering 
from his hands; but after a 
moment of relaxation he 
heard Kendrick bounding up 
the catwalk, and hastily 
snapped to. He didn't want 
Steve to find him napping on 
the job. 

“Suit up in a hurry,” 
yelled Kendrick as he burst 
through the hatch., “I think 
I’ve found the answer to the 
whole business. There’s a set 
of pictograms running down 
a corridor on the second floor 
of that building, with ex- 
planations in an E Double 
Four language.” 

“Great,” Quantrell said. He 
pulled himself together, slid 
into his suit, and followed 
Kendrick down the catwalk. 
They headed silently across 
to the entrance, skirting the 
heaps of skeletons strewn all 
over. 

“Upsy daisy,” said Ken- 
drick pointing to a rope lad- 
der dangling from a hole in 
the ceiling. “I jury-rigged » 
ladder for us; I don’t trust 
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the strength of those stairs.” 

“Wise move,” Quantrell 
said. “They might be a bil- 
lion years old, for all we 
know.” But all the same he 
did not feel happy about hav- 
ing to struggle up a rope 
ladder. 

Kendrick scrambled up 
lightly and easily, and wait- 
ed at the top for Quantrell. 
When he finally made it, 
huffing and coughing, Ken- 
drick snapped on his beam 
and pointed. “There you 
are.” 

Quantrell whistled. They 
were in what seemed to be an 
endless corridor, stretching 
off to a pinpoint in the dis- 
tancs, and up here there were 
no skeletons — just long rows 
of paintings, done in bright 
pigments and almost photo- 
graphic realism. 

Quantrell squinted and 
looked closely. The aliens 
shown were finely-built, 
handsome people, roughly 
humanoid. The first few 
panels showed pleasant scenes 
of what he supposed was 
everyday life. Under each 
painting ran a line or two of 
commentary, in a language 
which he recognized as close 
kin to Old High Sirian. 

“Here's the story all 
spread out for us,” he said. 
“Let’s get to work.” 

HAT SEEMED like 
hours went by as they 
moved down the rows of 
paintings, carefully studying 
the scene portrayed, then 



digging away at the words 
below. Kendrick, who had 
specialized in linguistics, 
did most of the translating, 
but it was Arthur Quantrell 
who patiently accumulated 
fact after fact to put the 
story together. 

“This one seems contradic- 
tory,” said Kendrick. “Here it 
says that they were immortal. 
But how could they die, then? 
Why?” 

“You’ve jumped to conclu- 
sions. What does it say 
there?” 

Kendrick read it aloud. 
“ 'On this unhappy day we put 
an end to the force of mortali- 
ty. From this day on, none of 
us grew old.’ If that doesn’t 
mean immortality, what 
does?” 

“Examine the words. They 
ended the force of mortality,” 
said Quantrell. “That doesn’t 
mean " they did away with 
death. But you wouldn’t un- 
derstand the distinction yet.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Never mind,” said Quan- 
trell. “Let’s move on; maybe 
it’ll come clear to you here.” 

K endrick looked at the 

picture. It showed a ra- 
diant man, glowing with 
youth. He translated the com- 
mentary: ‘“At first we were 
happy, for age had gone from 
us. We had put an end to the 
force of mortality.’ ” 

Kendrick turned to Quan- 
trell. “It’s not right of you to 
play games with me. How 
could these people, be immor- 
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t«=?T and still be able to die?” 
"You’re missing the distinc- 
tion,” said Quantrell, leaning 
against the far wall. "The 
force of mortality, Steve, isn’t 
the same thing as death. It’s 
only the probability that an 
individual who’s survived to 
Time T isn’t going to make it 
to T plus 1. It’s a statistical 
reference. Among Terrans, 
the force of mortality increas- 
es in proportion to age; the 
longer you’ve lived, the less 
probable it is that you’ll con- 
tinue to live. I'm eighty; 
you’re thirty. Senescence in- 
creases the force of mortality. 
Statistically, it’s more prob- 
able that natural causes will 
finish me tonight than you.” 
“And you mean these people 
overcame this force of mortal- 
ity and still died?” 

Q UANTRELL frowned 
impatiently. "You still 
don’t see it. They didn’t stop 
death; just old age. They 
didn't deteriorate. They grew 
up, reached adulthood, and 
stayed happy and healthy un- 
til something carried them off. 
But since they weren’t getting 
progressively older and more 
decrepit, the odds on their 
surviving didn’t get shorter as 
they went along.” 

"I get it,” said Kendrick. 
"It’s the glass bottle analogy: 
bottles break, but the probabil- 
ity of breaking has nothing to 
do with the age of the bottle. 
It’s just as likely for a brand- 
new bottle to break as one a 



century old. The odds are the 
same.” 

"Exactly. That's the differ- 
ence between humans and bot- 
tles — and between humans and 
these people. They died, jttst 
the way we die, but without 
crumbling apart first — the way 
I’m doing.” 

"You’re still in good shape, 
oldtirner,” said Kendrick. "But 
I still don't see what it was 
that came along and killed 
them like this.” 

"The pattern’s obvious 
enough,” said Quantrell. "To 
me, at least; I don't know if 
you’d arrive at the same con- 
clusion. But I’ll let you work 
it out as we go along. If I keep 
on telling you things, ' your 
brain’ll atrophy. That’s a com- 
mon ailment among men of 
your age, I hear.” 

Kendrick laughed, and they 
edged on. The corridor began 
to narrow here, and footing 
became precarious. 

"I don’t trust the solidity of 
the floor here,” said Quantrell, 
observing the groan of the 
wood beneath his feet. And 
then, abruptly, as if the re- 
mark itself had cracked the 
wood, the ancient planks gave 
way and he went crashing 
through to the floor below. 

A BLINDING bolt of pain 
shot along his leg as he 
landed. He fought to keep 
himself from screaming, and, 
looking up, 'saw Kendrick’s 
anxious face peering down 
through the hole. 

“How’s that for calling my 
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shot?" Quanbrell asked, trying 
to smile. 

“Don't be funny. You all 
right ?” 

“I think I cracked it,” he 
said, pointing to his left leg, 
crumpled underneath him. “At 
my age, we get pretty brittle.” 
“Should I come down?” 
“Better get the emergency 
kit from the ship first. I’m 
going to need a splint.” 

“You want me to leave you 
here all alone while I get it?” 
“No other way,” said Quan- 
trell. “But I don’t mind; I 
won’t be all alone.” He indi- 
cated the shattered skeleton 
he had landed on, and the 
others heaped around. 

“If you want — ” 

“Go on, go on,” said Quan- 
trell impatiently. “Get the kat, 
and don’t stand here chatter- 
ing.” Steve Kendrick’s face 
vanished instantly, and Quan- 
trell was alone. 

He stared at the skeletons, 
wondering how long it would 
be before he would be on one 
of their number. A broken leg 
out here — they’d have to hop 
over to Rigel II for immediate 
medical treatment, or he’d be 
crippled. And in any event 
he’d be through, as soon as the 
surgeons got a look at the 
wreck of a body he’d been 
dragging around so long. The 
broken leg would finish him, 
even if the other things 
didn’t. Broken legs don’t heal 
quickly or cleanly when 
you’re old. 

He looked at the skeletons 



again. They had never been 
old; they had been handsome, 
powerful youths to the day of 
their death. But they had died 
too. 

“The pattern’s obvious 
enough,” he had told Ken- 
drick. And it was. Even with- 
out seeing the later picto- 
grams, he could construct the 
rest of the planet’s history. 

T HEY HAD beaten senes- 
cence. There was no phys- 
ical deterioration of the body 
with advanced age. Thus, fer- 
t i 1 i t y continued throughout 
the entire lifetime. A doubt- 
ful blessing , he thought, from 
the vantage point of his eigh- 
ty years. But that meant a 
birth-rate way up ; and the 
death-rate had probably 
dropped down to next to noth- 
ing. The result: in two or 
three generations, the planet 
must have been packed to its 
rafters. And there’s a limit- 
ing factor; one small planet 
can hold only so many people 
and still have room to pro- 
duce food. 

It was easy to picture the 
last days of the planet. Fran- 
tic attempts at birth control, 
all going to naught because 
people wouldn’t listen. Per- 
haps leagues of volunteer sui- 
cides, doing their bit to re- 
duce congestion. Death, death, 
and more death, but the oyer- 
crowding was barely alleviat- 
ed. And then mass starvation, 
bodies lying all over the 
place, finally just a few survi- 
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vors struggling along, possi- 
bly trying to farm somewhere 
amid all the corpses. And, at 
last, they too succumbed, per- 
haps to disease brought on by 
the decomposing dead, and 
all was quiet — a tiny brown 
planet covered with billions 
and billions of corpses. 

“Hey !” came a distant 
voice from somewhere. “Can 
you hear me?” 

“Where are you?” Quan- 
trell shouted, loud as he 
could. 

“I’m outside. The whole 
works caved in, and I’m go- 
ing to have to dig through 
the rubble to get you. It’s go- 
ing to take a couple of hours.” 
“Dig away. I’m in no hur- 
ry.” 

T HE PAIN from his leg 
was fierce, and since he 
didn’t dare move he had be- 
come stiff and cramped and 
his leg had fallen asleep right 
up to the thigh. Pie wondered 
if he could hold out until 
Steve got there. 

The skull of the skeleton 
he had landed on lay just by 
his left hand. Pie picked it up 
and looked at it— the wide 
nose, the empty, staring eyes. 

If Kendrick had fallen 
down here he’d have got up 
and brushed himself off. But 
I’m old, and my bones are' 
brittle. 

Yet these people conquered 
senescence. Their bones 
weren’t brittle. And look what 
happened to them. 



He put the skull down and 
felt something sharp and me- 
tallic next to it. He groped 
around and his hand closed on 
an edge. He tugged. It was a 
book, made up of metal sheets 
bound together. Trying not to 
disturb the fractured leg, he 
pulled the book up to where 
he could see it. 

. Flashing on the beam, Ar- 
thur Quantrell puzzled over 
the characters, straining hard 
to read them. This will be a 
good way to pass time, he 
thought. From far away came 
the constant thud-boom as 
Kendrick dug his way toward 
him. Slowly, painstakingly, 
he began to translate the un- 
familiar figures. 

It was a medical book; it 
explained the simple formula 
that had brought doom to this 
planet. The process was sim- 
plicity itself, set forth clearly 
and precisely. Growing more 
and more excited, he raced on 
through the book, as the 
sound of Kendrick’s digging 
grew louder. 

I T WAS ALL here; the 
whole recipe for ending old 
age forever. No more Slow, 
endless deterioration. No 
more Quantrells groaning 
from the pain of a brittle bro- 
ken bone in an old, worn 
body. 

And then he hit something 
that made his eyes widen: the 
statement that the process was 
capable of reversing aging al- 
ready under way. No complete 
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rejuvenation, of course, but 
it could restore some measure 
of youth and vitality. 

It was all here, neatly pack- 
aged and waiting for him to 
stumble over it. Simply apply 
the formula and the flabby 
roll of fat, the weak eyes, the 
tired feet, the broken leg — all 
magically washed away. 

Do I dare, he asked himself. 

What , have they ever done 
for me? For sixty years I’ve 
gone from planet to planet; is 
that a life? Here I am, an old 
man — on a dry planet, he 
thought, deliberately misquot- 
ing. 

Why not do it? Why not 
simply- bring the hook back? 
They would rejuvenate me, 
wash all my troubles away. 
What of it if they end up in 
a borteheap too? What of it? 

An involuntary shudder of 
horror ran through him, 
twitching together the raw, 
broken ends of the bone. 

No. 

Thoughts of a dry brain in 
a dry season. Wonderful the 
way I still recall the Eliot, he 
told himself. 

He smiled, letting the ten- 
sion ooze away, thinking to 
himself, I thought I was too 
old for temptation. He looked 
at the book, ’wondering what 
it would be like to be young 
again. He shook his head sad- 
ly. 

S UDDENLY, there came the 
sound of scrabbling from 



above, and Kendrick’s shout 
rang out clear and loud. “Still 
hanging on, old man?” 

It shook him from his mo- 
ment of abstraction. He 
glanced upward and said. “I’m 
fine, Steve. How far away are 
you?” 

“Just a little more,” Ken- 
drick said. “A few feet and 
I’ll be with you.” 

“I’ll be waiting.” Quantrell 
looked at the book in his 
hand, and began to sweat. It 
was suddenly imperative to 
bury it — deep. 

He remembered Kendrick’s 
tenacity in that swamp on 
Deneb IV. Steve was never 
one for leaving an artifact be- 
hind; and Kendrick wouldn’t 
understand the casual rela- 
tionship at all, or if he did 
he’d not believe it. He 
wouldn’t see that eternal 
youth carries with it the price 
of death; he’d bring the book 
to Terra. . .and they wouldn’t 
listen to Quantrell’s theory 
either. 

He allowed himself to visu- 
alize the result, as the sound 
of Kendrick’s digging grew 
louder. Perhaps, several mil- 
lion years later, a pair of arch- 
aeologists from someplace out 
near the Magellan Cluster 
might come upon the third 
planet of a small yellow sun. 
They might wonder what had 
happened to bring about the 
disaster that had befallen this 
planet : vast mounds of skele- 
tons, all over. 
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Q UANTRELL quivered 
with anguish and regret. 
He eased himself to a sitting 
position. 

“How you doing?” Ken- 
drick called. 

"Won't mind seeing day- 
light again.” He heard the 
sound of Kendrick’s furious 
activity. Slowly, almost blind 
with pain, Quantrell began to 
drag himself across the room. 
It felt as if the jagged ends 
of the broken bone were goug- 
ing into his nerves. Clinging 
to the book grimly, he pulled 
himself ten feet, then fifteen. 
He was heading for the huge 
heap of bones at the far end of 
the room. 

Then he was there, sprawled 
out full-length, the precious 
volume dangling limply from 
his hand. He shook his head 
sadly and gingerly shoved the 
book into the boneheap, try- 
ing not to disturb the dust in 
any way; this was one arti- 
fact he didn’t want Kendrick 
to find. 

When it was hidden, he 
started mournfully at the 
bones for a moment, and then 
started the long crawl back 
to the other end of the room. 
He wanted to be as far away 
from that book as possible 
when Kendrick got there. 

There was the sound of a 
final blow; and then, just as 
Arthur Quantrell had com- 
posed himself in a position of 
repose, Kendrick appeared. 



A S IF IN a dream, Quan- 
trell watched Kendrick 
splint up his leg, lower him to 
the dolly like some incredibly 
ancient and fragile relic, and 
wheel him through the long 
nightmare corridor to the 
ship. He sensed upward mo- 
tion, and knew he was going 
up in a sensed upward mo- 
tion, and knew he was going 
up a hoist to the hatch, and 
then that he was snug in his 
acceleration cradle. 

An indeterminate period of 
time passed, and then he real- 
ized Kendrick was looking 
down solicitously at him. 

“We’re on our way to Rig- 
el,” he said. “They’ll have you 
as good as new in a few days.” 
“I didn’t hear the blastoff.” 
“I kno.w. You've been really 
out, for two days.” 

“I’m very tired.” 

Kendrick nodded. “It’s 
rough to be old,” he said. 
“Lord, it’s criminal that a man 
like you should get old and 
brittle.” 

“Don’t feel sorry for me,” 
Quantrell said weakly. 

“As soon as they get you to- 
gether at Rigel, we’ll shoot 
back here and find out just 
what happened to those peo- 
ple, yes?” 

Quantrell smiled. “You’ll 
have to do that on your own," 
he said. “They’ll cashier me 
the minute they see me. I 
haven’t had a physical for 
years, which is the only rea- 
son T*— - -r.wn 
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and they’ll know it in. no 
time.” 

“Don’t say that ; it’s not 
true.” 

“You don’t have to spare my 
feelings. We don’t last for- 
ever, you know.” 

He closed his eyes and al- 
lowed himself to wonder what 
it would be like had he 
brought the book back with 
him. To live the rest of his 
life untormented by his myri- 
ad aches, without the nagging 
consciousness that his body 
was rotting away piecemeal — 
But it was foolish to think 
that way. The aches, the rot- 
ting, were all part of a teleo- 



logical pattern. And the book 
was the random hypothesis 
that would upset the pattern. 
It would only turn Terra into 
another planetary bone-yard, 
given time. 

He smiled faintly at the 
irony whereby the most 
worthwhile accomplishment 
of his archaeological career 
had been an act of deliberate 
vandalism — hiding an artifact. 
It was an odd way to finish. 

“Sleeping?” asked Ken- 
drink softly. 

“Just dreaming,” said Ar- 
thur Quantrell. He leaned 
back and closed his eyes and 
waited. 
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by Thomas W. Scorila 

Decadence had set in 
within the Imperial®, 
and Garth fonmd that 
a history siadent- had 
to be a new Maclhia- 
veHL 



The eyes five not here 
There are no eyes here 
In. this valley of dying stars 
In this hoilow valley 
This broken jaw of our lost king- 
doms 

In this last of meeting places 
We grope together 
And avoid speech . . . 

"The Hollow Men”—T. S. Eliot 

HE FLAGSHIP was a 
mile-long pod of met- 
al and glass and plas- 
tic and muttering energies. In 
its center, laced by the stark- 
ness of metal ribs, was the 
room. Space was at a premi- 
um within even the great ship, 
but concessions had been 
made to the importance of the 
room. 

It was huge. 

Much longer than it was 
wide, its dun walls curved up- 
ward to meet a shadowed ceil- 
ing, fifty feet above. -It was 
quite bare except for the thick 
cobalt carpet that muffled the 
metal floor, and the long dark 
table of basalt wood around 
which ranked a score of low, 
wide-backed chairs. The only 
other feature that marred the 
spartan ridigity was the view- 
screen that fused with one 
wall and stretched the length 
of the chamber. The ship had 
been impressed with a spin to 
give a light psuedo-gravity, 
but the picture on the screen 
did not reflect this motion. It 
was stationary and, if one 
stood so that the boundaries 
of the screen were hidden by 
the limits of sight, frighten- 
ingly three-dimehsonal. 

For one flashing instant 
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Kevin Garth felt a sickening 
vefVgo and the most irration- 
al conviction swept over him 
that a sudden move would 
hurl him outward to fall end- 
lessly through those cold dis- 
tances. In the upper left of 
the screen he saw the talcum- 
brushed crescent of the moon 
poised in the sooty blackness. 
Its darkened hemisphere re- 
flected the faint haze of 
earthshine. He could see other 
moons now scattered across 
the mirrored, emptiness, the 
winking moons that were the 
lazily rotating ships of El- 
ric’s vast fleet. Absently ' he 
identified Elric’s task force, 
flanked on either side by the 
lesser fleets from Dunkwelt 
and Freelanding. The ships 
were drawn into a hollow cyl- 
inder, whose axis pointed like 
the barrel of a monstrous can- 
non at the cloud-streaked 
Earth, far below. 

T WAS VERY much like 
Elric, Garth thought weari- 
ly, in the simplicity of his 
trust in raw strength, to po- 
sition the flagship on the edge 
of the fleet cylinder so that 
the full impact of the massed 
forces would add its silent 
weight to the coming confer- 
ence. The fleet, of course, was 
not quite as large as the one 
the Imperium had dispatched 
a month ago, to counter the 
feint against the Dvorak 
Worlds; but the Imperium 
stood now defenseless in its 
home space, and to the wor- 



ried men below the outwcrld 
fleet must look like the axe of 
an executioner, tensed for 
the inevitable blood-letting. 
They could only hope to buy 
time. 

He did not hear the whis- 
per of the iris door, or the cat 
steps upon the deep carpet- 
ing, until Choldar’s voice 
rasped against his ears. 

“There’s a sight for a strong 
man,” the Chief Minister said, 
his voice faintly mocking. The 
words echoed from the metal 
walls and Garth grimaced, 
thinking how much he detest- 
ed the thin, fox-faced Stod- 
dard. 

“Imperial Earth,” he said, 
“could have mustered a fleet a 
hundred times as large in the 
old days.” 

“But the old days are gone.” 

“Yes,” Garth agreed, wish- 
ing silently that the old man 
would go away.' He could not 
understand why Elric still 
maintained the treacherous 
Stoddard as minister. Of 
course, he was one of the old 
Stoddard ruling line and per- 
haps that carried some weight. 

“You don’t sound very hap- 
py about it.” Choldar arched 
ari eyebrow significantly. 
“But I forgot. You were born 
on Earth, weren’t you?” 

SST QQK,” GARTH said, 

■Lrf turning on the man. “I 
don’t like you any more than 
you like me. Let it go at that. 
I’ve been drawn into this 
mess out of a personal 
loyalty to Elric; but that 
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doesn’t make me happy to 
see the destruction of an or- 
der that kept peace in the gal- 
axy for a thousand years.” 
"And drained the blood of 
every colony? it had,” Choldar 
added, his lips thin and dead- 
ly. "But, you’re speaking as 
an historian.” 

"Take it any way you like.” 
"You’ve a sharp tongue. 
Watch yourself, or you’ll 
make the wrong enemies.” 

"I choose my enemies very 
carefully,” Garth said. 

Fury clouded the man’s 
eyes as the iris door dilated 
and Bolton of Dunkwelt, and 
Tremaine of Freelanding, ap- 
peared at the far end of the 
room. The tall figure of a man 
in the uniform of a lieutenant 
in the Frcelander Space 
Forces trailed the two rulers. 
They were speaking earnestly, 
in low buzzing undertones, as 
they moved the carpeted 
length of the chamber. When 
they drew within earshot, 
Tremaine made a silencing 
gesture to his companion. 

"Huh,” Bolton said, rubbing 
his stubby fingers down the 
sides of his corduroyed mili- 
tary kilt with a soft burring 
sound, "so the renegade is 
waiting for the kill.” 

T remaine laughe d — a 

thin, deadly laugh — and 
looked at Garth with his 
glowing yellow eyes. His al- 
most skeletal face was cold, 
and Garth suddenly felt like 
a small brown mouse that had 
wandered into the center of a 



group of very hungry cats. 

"Not ‘the renegade’, gentle- 
man,” Choldar said with mock 
horror. "You know how Elric 
dislikes that.” 

"Yes,” Bolton said, the 
words rumbling in his barrel 
chest, “ ‘the historian.’ I for- 
got.” 

"Or perhaps ‘the New 
Machiavelli’.” Behind Tre- 
maine, a grin distorted the 
face of the Freelander lieu- 
tenant, revealing long thin 
teeth with distinct brown mot- 
tling. 

"Well, my lord historian,” 
Bolton said, "Elric is waiting 
for you in his quarters.” 

"Ready, I imagine, to dic- 
tate chapter three of ‘My 
Rise to Imperial Power’,” 
Tremaine said. 

“Your excellency grows in 
cleverness each day.” Garth 
bowed slightly. As he made 
his way to the door, he felt 
the burning sensation of three 
murderous pairs of ey?es fas- 
tened on his back. He felt 
Very cold. 

Outside the conference 
room, the heavy carpeting 
gave way to the bare metal of 
the ship. Garth walked crisp- 
ly down the corridor, think- 
ing how foreign this taut at- 
mosphere was to his old lei- 
surely way of life; for a mo- 
ment he wished he were back 
at his post with the Imperial 
University. It was frighten- 
ing, the way in which he had 
gradually been forced to re- 
linquish his detached position 
as an observer. More and 
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more each day, he found him- 
self sinking into the morass 
of intrigue and tight-rope 
politics in which Elric held 
his uneasy dominion over the 
outworld provinces. 

Perhaps Elric had intended 
that this would happen when 
he has first invited Garth to 
the Stoddard system. The man 
was capable of an intense per- 
sonal loyalty and a deep emo- 
tional friendship. He had nev- 
er forgotten those student 
days at the university when 
Garth had rescued him from 
the assassin sent by Elric’s 
uncle. Still, Garth decided, 
Elric would not hesitate to 
use anyone for his involved 
purposes. 

T_TE PASSED a group of 
spacemen who were re- 
pairing an electric cable bur- 
ied in the metal wall of the 
passage. After he had prog- 
ressed the length of the cor- 
ridor, Garth turned and 
looked back, feeling a bitter 
amusement in the way the 
men quickly lowered their 
gaze to their work. Not, how- 
ever, before he saw the hate 
and distrust in their eyes. 

They were all squat, heavy- 
thighed Dunkwelters, he saw. 

The door to Elric’s quar- 
ters was guarded by a pair of 
b r o a d-shouldered Stoddard 
marines in form-fitting blue. 
They stood rigidly at atten- 
tion, their equimnent harness- 
es gleaming with the reflect- 
ed light of burnished metal 
and soft, polished leather. 



Garth acknowledged their 
salute with a nod and walked 
through the bare anteroom, 
past the thick hangings in the 
archway, and into the large 
living chamber with its pan- 
eled walls of silver-grained 
white canelwood. The blond 
boy who was sitting quietly 
on a foam relaxer lowered the 
stripviewer from his eyes. 
Garth felt a silent warmth as 
the boy jumped to his feet 
and ran to him, exclaiming, 
“Uncle Kevin.” 

“Hi, youngster,” Garth said. 
He rumpled the blond head 
fondly. “Keeping out of mis- 
chief?” 

The hoy drew himself up in 
mock formality. “Of course.” 
He broke into a smile. “But 
you should see the new li- 
brary strips.” 

“Later.” Garth peered down 
at the flushed young face, 
into the wide blue eyes. The 
boy looked more like his dead 
mother each day, he thought. 
Pie could not help but won- 
der, each time he saw Mikael, 
how long Elric’s orphaned son 
would live. It was a terrible 
thing for a boy to be born into 
Mikael’s position in these 
times. 

A MUSCULAR form, clad 
in the Stoddard blue, ma- 
terialized in the doorway 
leading to the chambers and 
Garth said, “The wolves are 
gathering in the conference 
room.” 

“I expected they would by 
now.” Elric nodded. PXis eyes 
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were beginning to show the 
fatigue and strain of sleep- 
less nights. His voice sound- 
ed very tired. "The envoy 
ship will make contact in an- 
other ten minutes.” 

He walked across the room 
and placed a massively bl- 
eeped arm around his son. For 
a moment a soft affection 
played across his stern square 
face and his coarse brows 
arched in sorrow. "You’d bet- 
ter run along while Kevin and 
I talk business.” 

"Can’t I stay and show him 
the new strips?” 

"Later,” Garth promised 
and winked at the boy. 

When he had left the room, 
Elric said, "I wish I could 
have left him behind on Stod- 
dard.” 

"You know he wouldn’t 
have lasted a day after you 
warped out of the system,” 
Garth said. 

“I suppose not.” Elric low- 
ered his body wearily to the 
relaxer and said, "Look, if 
anything happens. . . ” 

Garth nodded silently. "The 
deck watch is all Dunkwelt- 
ers,” he said at last. 

“That means they don't in- 
tend to wait until we leave the 
system. I wonder what fan- 
tastic deal they hope to make 
with the Earth envoy behind 
Jtny tack.” He rose to his feet 
and began to walk nervously 
to and fro. "What they don’t 
know,” he said with a scowl, 
“is that every man in deep 
freeze on this ship is a Stod- 



dard. I ordered five hundred 
thawed last watch.” 

"So it’s reduced to the 
mailed fist again,” Garth 
sighed. 

UTWHAT ELSE do those 
rV jackals understand?” 
Elric demanded. "Believe me, 
Kevin, I’m honestly sorry to 
drag you into this, but I need 
someone I can trust.” 

"I’m still the perennial stu- 
dent,” Garth said, “and I’m 
getting an inside look at the 
breakdown of the historical 
process of a miilenium.” He 
snorted. “I hope I live to 
write about it.” Or, he 
thought, that someone is 
around to read what I write. 

A soft chime sounded and 
Eiric crossed to the camou- 
flaged communicator 'panel 
set in the wall. He spoke for 
a moment and then turned. 
"The Imperium ship is cross- 
ing the fleet axis. He'll be 
here in another three min- 
utes.” 

“I’ll leave for the rendez- 
vous with Courtney then.” 
"Mo, not yet. You know 
Baron Flambert, don’t you?” 
“W e met two years ago at 
the Aldebaran partitioning. A 
real fop, but clever. Is he. . . ?” 
Elric nodded. “I want you 
here when he presents his 
credentials. The group down 
below is tricky ; they may try 
to waste time by sending an 
impostor.” 

"They wouldn’t dare.” 
"Maybe,” Elric said. "Any- 
way, your Luzon meeting 
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isn’t for two hours, and I 
don’t want my bright prince- 
lings to miss you too soon.” 
“But why bother with Flam- 
bert? You know what he’ll 
have to say.” 

“A bribe to pack up and go 
home probably. That’s what 
the Imperium has been doing 
for the last century, buying 
time with fissionables.” Elric 
whirled and slapped the wall 
with his hand. “My God, can’t 
they see their very power rot- 
ting from under them?” 

“Probably not. It takes 
longer than one lifetime for a 
monolithic structure like the 
Imperium to fall apart. Bol- 
ton and Tremaine certainly 
don’t see it. -They’re merely 
interested in a deal for black- 
mail.” 

“And settling with me,” El- 
ric said bitterly. 

T HREE minutes later, the 
communicator panel an- 
nounced that the ship of the 
envoy had grappled to the 
flagship and that Baron Flam- 
bert was on his way to Elric's 
quarters. The Stoddard ruler 
chose a high-backed chair, 
fashioned massively from the 
white canelwood, and waited 
silently with Garth on his 
right. At last they heard the 
outer door open and the hang- 
ings shielding the anteroom 
stirred in the breeze. 

Choldar pushed through the 
draperies, a smug expression 
on his face, and intoned stiff- 
ly, “Bai'on Flambert, envoy of 
the Imperium.” 



Elric waved a hand and the 
minister withdrew, A second 
later a small group filed in. 
Flambert, Garth saw, had 
brought a standard bearer, a 
slender youth who carried the 
Imperium colors draped neg- 
ligently over his right arm. 
For a moment Garth felt a 
distant nostalgia at the sight 
of the proud blue field stud- 
ded with golden stars. How 
many years, he wondered, be- 
fore even this oretense was a 
memory? And when the Im- 
perium was gone? A galaxy 
of tiny worlds lashing out 
spastically at each other and 
then the long night of millen- 
ial barbarism? No, he thought 
fiercely, not the terrible irony 
of... 

“Baron the Lord Flambert, 
envoy of His Imperial Ma- 
jesty, Terrence, Lord of a 
Thousand Suns,” Choldar was 
saying loudly. 

HE EARTHMAN’S thick 
jowls pendulumed as he 
approached, and even the lay- 
er on layer of blood red cloth 
that draped his short figure 
did not hide the folds of adi- 
pose tissue that larded his 
body. His face was glistening 
with perspiration, but the 
black eyes, buried in their 
white beds of fat, glittered 
with quick intelligence, 
Around his neck he wore an 
intricately worked gold sigil 
of office. A heavy perfumed 
scent preceded him, filling 
the room. 

When he was half a dozen 
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steps from the chair where 
Elric sat, he bowed, his long, 
many-pleated sleeves sweep- 
ing the floor. Garth wondered 
what the absurd costume must 
weigh with the countless care- 
fully arranged folds of crim- 
son cloth. 

“Your Highness, Most 
Noble Lord,” the man said in 
a hifrh voice, “the Envoy of 
the Imperium brings His Im- 
perial Majesty’s gracious 
wishes.” 

A flicker of amusement 
crossed Elric’s face. The man, 
Garth thought, did look ab- 
surd, though not in the way 
Elric thought. Behind the 
mincing words of the formal 
greeting, there had once been 
an overwhelming power that 
did not need the show of iron 
the outworlders found nec- 
essar3? in their rule. 

“Thank you, Baron,” Elric 
said, “but we don’t use titles 
here.” 

Choldar's lips twisted in si- 
lent mirth. “Lord Flamhert,” 
he said, “this is Elric of Stod- 
dard. No other title is Elric’s 
wish.” 

“Oh, yes, yes, of course,” 
Flambert stammered, redden- 
ing. 

“We’re happ}? to receive 
you,” Elric said. “My -minister 
will see you to your quarters. 
After you’ve freshed, he’ll 
conduct you to the meeting 
room.” 

“If I may, ah, Elric,” Flam- 
bert said, “a few words of sin- 
cere wishes from his Imperial 



Majesty... in private.” He 
looked meaningfully at Chol- 
dar and Garth. 

“We have no secrets here,” 
Elric said. 

“Oh, no. It was only. . . ” the 
envoy blinked, reddening even 
more. 

“We shall meet at the table 
then ?” 

The baron inclined his head 
and at a gesture from Elric 
the group withdrew. 

“That set him on his heels,” 
Garth observed. 

“Bah,” Elric said, getting to 
his feet, “he expected to twist 
me round his little finger. Are 
you sure that’s Flambert?” 

“There could be only one 
like that. Phew! How long 
does it take to clear the room 
of that stink?” 

Elric consulted his wrist 
chronometer. “You have an 
hour and a half to make it to 
Luzon. I’ve ordered you an es- 
cort of Stoddard marines.” 

Garth started for the door. 

“Wait a moment.” Elric 
opened a panel in the wall and 
removed a small, deadly-look- 
ing sonic gun. “You may need 
this.” 

“I hope not,” Garth said, 
pocketing the weapon. 

TN HIS quarters, Garth se- 
-®-cured a light fleece-lined 
mantle and then made his way 
down the echoing corridors 
past the countless squat 
Dunkwelters to the spaceboat 
lock where his . escort was 
waiting. The escort, as Elric 
had promised, were all Stod- 
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dard marines, but Garth was 
surprised to see the group 
commanded the amber-eyed 
Freelander lieutenant who he 
had seen earlier with Tre- 
maine. He paused for a mo- 
ment, eyeing the stiff arro- 
gant figure and debated dis- 
missing the man. No, he de- 
cided, that would undoubted- 
ly make Tremaine, Bolton, 
and Choldar rysore suspicious. 
Better to handle the Freeland- 
er himself. 

He acknowledged the lieu- 
tenant’s diffident salute and 
said, “You may attend me for- 
ward after, you've disposed 
your men aft.” He walked past 
the lieutenant through the 
hermetic tube to the boat’s 
airlock. .Behind him he heard 
the Freelander give clipped 
orders to a Stoddard non-com. 
A moment later the man fol- 
lowed into the ship. 

A S SOON AS they were in 
the forward passenger 
compartment, Garth began to 
strap himself into the padded 
acceleration couch while the 
pilot hovered over him like a 
worried hen. He saw the lieu- 
tenant watching him icily 
from his own couch on the 
other side of the compart- 
ment. Surety, Garth thought, 
the man didn’t expect his 
presence to be accepted as 
mere coincidence. The chill- 
ing thought came to him that 
perhaps Elric had underesti- 
mated his opponents. 

The pilot left the compart- 
ment, and a moment later 



Garth felt the sudden lurch, as 
the boat was thrown at a tan- 
gent from the mother ship. 
Through the filtered port on 
his right, he saw a confused 
pattern of lights as the ship 
catapulted into the midst of 
the hovering fleet. Then there 
was the pressure of accelera- 
tion as the flaring rockets 
brought the boat under con- 
trol. 

As they crossed the fleet 
axis, Garth thought of how 
unstable the power was be- 
hind those ranked points of 
light dropping swiftly astern. 
The fleet, together with that 
task force which had lured the 
Imperial fleet from its home 
system, represented the great- 
est striking force in the gal- 
axy. It was compounded of 
the several contributions of 
Freelanding and Dunkwelt, 
and lesser dependent systems, 
all of which Elric had brought 
under the Stoddard house 
through the use of quislings 
and puppet rulers, such as 
Bolton and Tremaine. 

With each passing year, the 
Imperium withdrew closer 
and closer to its home world, 
leaving a vacuum, that a hum 
dred rulers eyed covetously. 
Everyone agreed that some 
power must fill that political 
vacuum, but each kinglet and 
dictator saw his own system 
as the center of a new Imperi- 
um. The jealousies and ambi- 
tions within the union that 
Elric had established in the 
peripheral worlds only gave 
the dreams of empire new and 
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closer objectives, until the 
Stoddard Combine daily more 
and more resembled an over- 
ripe melon about to burst. 

E VEN IN the days when he 
and Garth had been fel- 
low students at the Imperial 
University, Elric — then only a 
minor prince from a raw sys- 
tem settled two hundred years 
before — had seen the growing 
instability of the empire. The 
disenfranchisement of the 
outworlds had antagonized 
the new, not-quite-human 
breed of men arising in the 
colonies ; the economy-de- 
stroying wars of the commer- 
cial interests of Earth, for 
contracts to exploit the re- 
sources of the subject worlds, 
had foreshadowed the present 
breakup only too clearly. Af- 
ter the incident of the assas- 
sin, Kevin Garth and Elric 
Stad become close friends; and 
the Stoddard prince had often 
spoken of his hopes that a 
strong man might unit the 
periphery in a new non-ter- 
ran culture that would fend 
off the seemingly inevitable 
collapse of interstellar civili- 
zation. 

Later, Elric had returned to 
a system which had declared 
and won its independence 
without a struggle. The pe- 
riod of almost yearly revolts 
had begun on Earth and the 
emperor, little more than a 
captive of each succeeding 
power group, had no time to 
worry about the revolt of 
worlds light years distant. 



Garth was already an' assist- 
ant department head at the 
university, and well known in 
academic circles for his stud- 
ies of the early Imperium, 
when Elric had offered him 
the post with the Stoddard 
House. There was not a doubt 
in Garth’s mind about why El- 
ric wanted him; but the po- 
litical situation at the univer- 
sity had become intolerable, 
and he welcomed the unique 
chance to observe the growth 
of imperial power in the pe- 
riphery at such close vantage. 

“I don’t pretend I’m an al- 
truist,” Elric had said when 
he first explained his goal in 
expanding so closely upon the 
heels of the withdrawing Im- 
perium, “but someone has to 
grab the reins quickly, or the 
whole galaxy will collapse 
into a series of small wars.” 

F UNNY, Garth thought; at 
first he had viewed the 
present situation as one cul- 
ture advancing as another de- 
cayed. It was so easy to make 
the fatal error of substituting 
that word ‘culture’ for a po- 
litical sphere of action. Only 
lately had he begun to realize 
that the outworlds were still 
an integral part of Earth cul- 
ture. And now Elric would 
become the Imperium; it was 
inevitable. Garth thought 
ironically. Not a new Imperi- 
um — just an interlude in the 
old. How long an interlude 
depended on the ruthlessness 
with which Elric consolidated 
his gains. Garth had never 
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been a mechanist, but more 
and more he saw each new 
move of Elric's dictated rig- 
idly by his previous one. Now 
Garth wondered if, in some 
fantastic fashion, they were 
not following a pattern irrev- 
ocably determined from the 
birth of the Imperium. 

The first tenuous wisps of 
atmosphere were whistling 
past the rocket now. The lieu- 
tenant looked up from the 
port and said, “We should 
make planetfall in twenty 
minutes.” Garth noted that he 
omitted the ‘sir’. 

Below, as the ship wallowed 
slightly on its side, Garth saw 
the cloud-mottled western 
hemisphere, brightly lighted 
by a high sun. As he watched, 
their eastward progress 
brought them over the Atlan- 
tic and he could see a good 
size squall in progress near 
Greenland. The whole area 
was blotted by seething clouds 
and occasionally he could see 
the reflected flash of light- 
ning. At their height the dis- 
turbance looked small and in- 
eigificant, but he knew the 
churning violence hidden by 
the low matted clouds. It was 
late afternoon in Europe and, 
as they passed, over the Black 
Sea, the light in the port 
dimmed and suddenly thick 
night clotted about the ship. 

T HE SPACEEOAT dipped 
steeply and he could feel 
the sharp forward tug of de- 
celeration. He could see noth- 
ing from his port, but the ship 



began to settle vertically and 
he knew that they must be 
above the deserted strip of 
beach on the Lingayen Gulf 
where he was to meet Court- 
ney. 

The ship grounded with a 
slight jar and the pilot was 
back almost instantly, fussing 
over his straps and helping 
him up. The lieutenant pre- 
ceded him through the airlock 
as he paused to secure a flare 
from the pilot. He jumped the 
short distance to the sand and 
saw the lieutenant giving in- 
structions to the NCO in 
charge of the escort. 

They had landed in a spot 
scarcely fifty yards from the 
encroaching jungle. The sea 
was a good two hundred yards 
to Garth’s left and he heard 
the muffled roll of surf. In 
the background a night bird 
voiced a series of high stacat- 
to cries. He drew the mantle 
around him against the moist 
chill of the night. It must be 
about three A. M., he decided, 
and turned to the lieutenant. 

“I don’t want the escort 
with me,” he said. “Just so 
long as they can come on the 
double if I call.” He thought 
for a moment. 

“You come with me,” he 
told the lieutenant and set out 
across the sand, feeling the 
damp granular surface crunch 
like snow' under his quick 
tread. 

They walked for almost five 
minutes, going slowly because 
loose footing. When they 
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were partly hidden from the 
escort by the curve of the 
shore. Garth said, “We’ll wait 
here.” 

The lieutenant grunted. 
Garth stood a little apart, and 
covertly inspected the man. In 
the moonlight he could see 
him standing negligently, his 
hands on his hips in the loose- 
limbed way of the Freeland- 
ers. Garth could not see his 
face, but he could imagine the 
tight arrogance stamped on it. 

HE COOL NIGHT air 
suddenly held a faint hiss- 
ing sound and Garth looked 
up to see the pin-point glow 
of an atmosphere jet overhead. 
From his belt he took the 
magnesium flare he had car- 
ried from the spaceboat, stuck 
it in the sand and said, “Cover 
your eyes.” 

He triggered the flare and 
saw the white light through 
the fingers he pressed over 
his own eyes. The flare was 
only a small one and persisted 
just long enough for the ship 
overhead to get a bearing. A 
moment later it was settling 
onto the water and taxiing to- 
ward shore. He saw two fig- 
ures pull themselves from the 
passenger section and lower 
themselves over the side. 

A moment later a voice said, 
“ How dark the night,” and he 
answered with the counter- 
sign, “ The stars shine in the 
valley.” 

Another figure appeared 
from the jet, as one of the two 



recently landed flashed an am- 
ber light. The two figures ap- 
proached, and the taller said, 
“Which is Kevin Garth?” 

“I am,” Garth said. 

A thin beam of light 
stabbed out, blinding him. 

“You’re not an outworlder,” 
the first voice said. 

A new voice cut the dark- 
ness. “Put down your gun. 
That’s the man I was expect- 
ing.” 

“Yes, excellency,” the tall 
man said as the third man 
from the jet stepped in front 
of the first two. 

“I am Courtney,” the man 
said. “This can be settled very 
quickly. Does Elric agree to 
my offer?” 

“May I talk?” Garth asked. 

“Of course.” 

«jniFTY PER CENT of the 
system’s uranium produc- 
tion for the next five years, 
and allegiance of the Imperi- 
utn if he puts you on the 
throne?” 

“As agree d,” Courtney's 
dark figure nodded. Garth 
wondered what the man 
looked like. He couldn’t see 
anything but the occasional 
glint of moist eyes in the 
moonlight. Fie decided he 
didn’t care to know; he felt a 
little ill. 

“All right,” Garth said. 
“The first division of Stod- 
dard marines will land tomor- 
row evening at six, Greenwich 
Time, with the Freelanders 
and Dunkwelters following an 
hour later.” 
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“The first phase of my op- 
eration will start immediate- 
ly,” Courtney said. He turned 
and walked swiftly back to 
the jet. The other two men 
waited until he had boarded 
the craft, then turned to go. 
The taller of the two stopped 
and very deliberately spat on 
the ground. Garth heard the 
lieutenant chuckle behind 
him. 

Garth watched the aircraft 
mount into the darkness. He 
heard the faint hiss of its jets 
disappear to the west. Then 
he turned to the shadowed 
figure of the lieutenant and 
drew Elric’s sonic gun under 
the cover of his mantle. 

“Do you think you can re- 
port this to Tremaine verba- 
tim,” he asked coldly, “or 
shall I refresh your memory.” 

“That won’t be necessary,” 
the lieutenant said, drawing 
the weapon bolstered at his 
side. Garth saw him raise his 
arm and deliberately sight the 
weapon. 

He stiffened and fell like a 
log when Garth shot him. 

W HEN GARTH returned 
to the flagship, he found 
Elric in his quarters, sitting 
in the same chair in which he 
had received Flambert and 
staring at the floor. 

Garth told him what had 
happened on the beach. “I’ve 
never killed a man before.” 
“It won't be the last time,” 
Elric said. 

“What did Flambert have to 
say?” 



“What we expected. Oh, 
very nicely phrased, of course, 
but a bribe yust the same.” 

“The conscript fathers try- 
ing to pay the Gauls not to 
burn Rome.” 

“Something like that.” El- 
ric got to his feet. "I put 
them off until you returned. 
They’re waiting for us.” 

"Things will start to hap- 
pen when they see me,” Garth 
said. 

Elric spoke briefly into the 
wall communicator and then 
said, “Let’s go.” 

“Wait a minute. They may 
try to move against you and 
Mike simultaneously. Hadn’t 
you better get a guard up 
here?” 

“Mike’s asleep inside,” El- 
ric said. “The regular guard is 
enough.” 

Before Garth could argue, 
he was striding from the 
room. 

W HEN THEY entered the 
conference room, Garth 
saw Choldar, Bolton, and Tre- 
maine grouped around Flam- 
bert at the far end of the ta- 
ble. When the group ^ saw 
Garth and Elric, thejr rose 
quickly and Garth felt a cold 
.amusement at the surprise in 
Tremaine’s eyes. 

Flambert stepped forward 
and said, “Your excellency, I 
trust you’ve seen fit to ac- 
cept his Imperial Highness’ 
offer of friendship.” 

“His bribe?” Elric asked. 
"The answer, baron, is no.” 
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“But we’ve already agreed,” 
Choldar said. 

“/ have not agreed.” Elric 
turned on the earth envoy. 
‘‘You fat swine, don’t you 
think I know what you’ve 
been up to?” 

Flambert licked his sudden- 
ly bloodless lips. “Really, 
really, this is hardly the way 
to. 

“You’re here on a promise 
of safe conduct, baron. Don’t 
tempt me.” 

“I think we’ve had about 
enough...” Bolton rumbled 
into the momentary silence. 

“Shut up, Bolton. I’ve let 
you have your little game of 
blackmail ; now we’ll talk 
about the real issues.” 

“We may have other ideas,” 
Choldar simpered. 

“Flambert,” Elric said, “you 
can tell His Imperial Majesty 
that I do not recognise his 
right to the Imperium. My 
troops land today to support 
Courtney.” 

“Choldar,” Bolton said. 
With a smile of triumph 
Choldar marched the length 
of the room toward the door. 
It opened as he approached 
and a group of uniformed men 
with drawn weapons surged 
into the room. 

The uniforms were blue. 

G ARTH SAW the quick 
fear that fleeted across 
Choldar’s face as he retreated 
before the group. The men did 
not move from their position 
just across the threshold. 



“Do you think I’m that 
naive?” Elric asked. 

“You’re not so naive as to 
kill us out of hand,” Tremaine 
said. Of the group only he 
seemed to have retained his 
poise. 

“He’s right,” Garth said. 
“You’ll have an open revolt on 
your hands.” 

“You misunderstand, Tre- 
maine,” Elric said slowly. 
“My men are here to arrest a 
traitor.” He turned to stare at 
Choldar. “Do you under- 
stand ?” . 

. “.Bolton, where are your 
men?” Choldar whimpered. 

“What does he mean, Bol- 
ton?” 

Bolton started to speak, but 
Tremaine’s hand reached out 
to silence him. “Flow should 
we know what the traitor 
means ?” 

“That’s the proper answer.” 
Elric gestured for his men to 
come forward. 

Choldar stepped backward, 
a look of shocked disbelief on 
his face. Then his eyes wid- 
ened as he realized what was 
happening. His right hand 
dipped into his tunic and ap- 
peared again, clutching a 
small metal box. 

“Better stop your men.” El- 
ric made a small motion with 
his hand and the men halted. 

££T THINK you know what a 
detonator is,” Choldar 
said. “This is keyed to a bomb 
in your quarters. Now “Flam- 
bert and I will leave under 
safe conduct, or,..” 
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“This is not my doing,” 
Flambert protested, his voice 
shrill and frightened. 

Damn it. Garth thought 
helplessly, why hadn’t Elric 
listened to him? But who 
would have thought they 
would try to get at the boy 
with anything so crude? 

“I’m quite aware of your 
part in this, baron,” Elric 

said. He turned to the group 

of blue-uniformed marines. 
“Escort these two to the bar- 
on’s ship. They are to be giv- 
en safe conduct.” 

As soon as the group had 
left the room, Garth said, 

“Stop them, damn it. Don’t 
you see? With Mike gone, 

that leaves only you and 
Cboldar of the old Stoddard 
line.” ' 

Elric said nothing. He 
stood, staring silently at Bol- 
ton and Tremaine, his brows 
wrinkled. In the upper part of 
the great viewscreen a point 
of light appeared and began 
to drop rapidly through the 
fleet formation. 

Garth grabbed Elric fierce- 
ly by the arm. “That maniac 
can still set off the bomb,” he 
said, feeling a sick horror. 

“Yes,” Elric said, turning to 
face the screen, “I know.” 
The spot that was Flam- 
bert’ s ship reached the middle 
of the fleet cylinder before it 
suddenly blossomed into a 
blinding incandescent mass. 

££|^LAMBERT brought the 
■E bomb with him,” Elric 
said after ttey returned 



to his quarters. “We spotted 
it ©n his standard bearer as 
they left his ship.” 

“The next time they won’t 
be so stupid,” Garth said. 
“How long do you think you 
can continue to get away with 
this sort of thing?” 

“I wish I knew,” Elric 
sighed wearily. “I have to get 
rid of those other two, of 
course. After the consolida- 
tion of the Imperium, I won’t 
be able to trust them, and they 
know it.” 

“So, a palace revolution and 
paid assassins to do the dirty 
work.” 

“I don’t like it any more 
than you do.” 

“No, I suppose not.” 

“It’s the same thing again 
and again,” Elric said. 
“There's absolutely nothing 
else I can do.” 

G arth followed him 

from the room and down 
the shadowed hall. They 
paused before the open door 
of Mikael’s room. The light 
that streamed down the hall 
from the living chamber and 
over their shoulders showed 
his curly towhead peeping 
from under a light coverlet. 

“Did I ever tell you about 
the time my ship went dead- 
jet off Stoddard and we start- 
ed to fall into the sun?” Elric 
said softly. 

Garth shook his head. 

“It was a terrible sensation. 
There wasn’t a thing I could 
do but hold on tight and hope 
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they could get the engines re- 
paired in time. Just hold on 
tight and watch the ship be- 
ing drawn inexorably into 
that inferno.” 

He turned and sighed. “I 
feel the same way now that I 
did then.” 

“But they did fix the en- 
gines.” 

“That time.” 

Garth watched his figure 



move down the hall. Against 
the light his shoulders seemed 
all at once to sag like melting 
wax. 

Garth turned and looked at 
the sleeping boy. That’s all 
we can do, he thought, hang 
on and hope. 

The boy stirred and whim- 
pered in his sleep. 

Poor kid, Garth thought. 

“ It was a dirty shame. 
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I N' 192 7, transplantation of 
organs was considered a 
fitting subject for prophet- 
ic fiction; and in the blurb for 
W. Alexander’s “New Stom- 
achs For Old”, Amazing 
Stories, February 1927, the 
editor referred to Dr. Walter 
Finkler’s successful experi- 
ments in transplanting the 
heads of insects. The blurb 
continues, “So the operation of 
exchanging your old stomach 
for a new one may, after all, 
not be an impossibility ...” 
True enough, such an oper- 
ation is still in the realm of sci- 
ence fiction; so far as today’s 
knowledge goes, there are dif- 
ficulties attending the trans- 
fer of organs over and beyond 
surgical requirements. Tissue 
and cell dissimilarities still 
make it impossible for you to 
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give or take an eye, for ex- 
ample, to or from anyone ex- 
cept your identical twin. Any 
science fiction dealing with 
transplanted organs today 
must include an awareness of 
these difficulties, and offer 
some sort of explanation about 
how they were overcome. 

Amazing Stories’ editor did 
not, however, see any objec- 
tion to something else in the 
Alexander story — a type of 
reasoning which is fatal in sci- 
ence fiction. In the story, a 
wealthy man, whose stomach 
has been weakened by high 
living, pays a healthy peasant- 
type immigrant ten thousand 
dollars to exchange stomachs 
with him. The operation is a 
success, but both men expe- 
rience a strange after-effect: 
the young Italian finds himself 
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assailed by cravings that are 
satisfied only by the most ex- 
pensive foods; Colonel Sey- 
mour no longer enjoys eating 
at the Ritz, but has to seek out 
low-class restaurants. 

KJOW THERE’S an unstat- 
' ed assumption behind this 
— an assumption that a man’s 
soul is immanent in each part 
of his body, and that each or- 
gan expresses the soul's person- 
ality in its own fashion. More 
— when an organ is transplant- 
ed into someone else’s body, 
the part becomes greater than 
the whole; Colonel Seymour’s 
stomach is more powerful than 
the young Italian’s will power, 
and vice versa. (Psychological 
vagaries might have some such 
results in an individual in- 
stance, but both author and ed- 
itor treat the phenomenon as 
physical; in the end, the opera- 
tion is reversed, and both pa- 
tients are “normal” again.) All 
of which may pass for some 
sort of magic, but it isn’t sci- 
ence; it isn’t logic; it’s bad 
theology; and it doesn’t belong 
in science fiction. (In Weird 
Tales, it made some very good 
stories, though.) 

The same assumption under- 
lie two other surgical tales 
printed in later issues of Amaz- 
ing Stories: “The Black Hand” 
by Charles Gardner Bowers 
(January 1931) and “The Am- 
bidexter” by David H. Keller, 



MD. (April 1931). I have seen 
this theme many times since 
then, in stories purporting to 
be science fiction; and perhaps 
you may have seen instances 
in recent years. It’s the sort of 
fallacy which seems to have a 
peculiar fascination for writers 
of imaginative fiction, even 
some who could be presumed to 
know better. 

JN THE SAME February is- 

sue, (all stories mentioned 
here come from 1927 issues 
of Amazing Stories, unless oth- 
erwise specified), we have 
“The Thought Machine” by 
Ammianus Marcellinus. The 
author is presumably one of 
those “scientists” who, Hugo 
Gernback relates, were willing 
to write scientifiction provid- 
ing that the stories were not 
published under their own 
names. 

The thought machine is: 
... a device of a hundred 
thousand parts, that in its 
different divisions would per- 
form nearly all the simpler 
operations of the human mind, 
with a degree of accuracy of 
as high degree, as the accu- 
racy of his old friend, the 
adding machine, and without 
fatigue. But as the adding ma- 
chine had been no match for 
a trained bookkeeper, the 
Psychomach, as Smith called 
it, was no match for a 
trained thinker. It occupied a 
large circus tent . . . 
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The Psychomach is the be- 
ginning; for the rest of the 
Twentieth Century, scientists 
and engineers turn out increas- 
ingly bigger and better Psycho- 
machs. Eventually, mankind 
lets the thinking machines do 
everything for him, and is re- 
duced to savagery when,' in 
the far future, they break down 
and no one can repair them. 
The machines warn and threat- 
en men with disaster before 
the event, but have no control 
over them. 

The theme of the relation be- 
tween Man and 1 “thinking 
machine” is still a fruitful one 
in science fiction. Since the 
Marceliinus story, we’ve seen 
innumerable tales where the 
thinking machine attained per- 
sonality of its own and (1) re- 
volted and tried to destroy hu- 
manity, (2) deserted Man in 
order to find its own destiny, 
(3) controlled Man benevol- 
ently until it was destroyed by 
those who decided that human- 
ity was being ruined (4) 
deserted Man and/or des- 
troyed itself for humanity’s 
good. Don A. Stuart’s “The 
Machine” (Astounding Stories, 
February 1935) is an outstand- 
ing example of the last. 

JN THE MAY issue, “The 

Singing V/eapon” by Ben 
Prout is the first story where- 
in an invasion of America is 



foiled by supersonic weapons, 
which strike notes that disin- 
tegrate the enemy’s aircraft. 

In the June issue, we have 
“The Lost Comet” by Ronald 
M. Sherin, an interesting mix- 
ture of sound science fiction, 
acceptable magic, and utter 
nonsense. The protagonist, who 
describes himself as a humble 
star-gazer and visionary, and 
,who has dreamed up a new sys- 
tem of mathematics, reveals 
that the principal part of Vio- 
la’s comet did not disintegrate, 
as was believed. The story is 
supposed to take place in 1930. 
Professor Alphonse Montes- 
quieux declares: 

“Now listen to this: when 
Biela’s comet divided in 1845, 
the smaller fragment contin- 
ued in its course ; but the 
main body was deflected and 
changed orbit. A real mathe- 
matician would have per- 
ceived this during its last ap- 
pearance in 1852, when the 
two nuclei were already over 
a million miles apart. But 
Biela’s comet is at last coming 
back, and it will strike the 
earth exactly upon the vernal 
equinox, six months from to- 
day ! , . . I have mathematical- 
ly deduced its greatly elong- 
ated orbit and proved the 
point in which it must appear 
within a second of an arc. ...” 

r lPIiE REASON why we are 
in for a catastrophe, the 
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professor explains, is this: 

"... And do not think that 
comets are so harmless as ep- 
tomistic astronomers teach. 
The density of comets, Hke 
that of planets, varies with 
age and chemical constitu- 
tion. The coming comet pos- 
sesses a nucleus of consider- 
able density, as its attractive 
power and gravitational re- 
sistance clearly prove. All 
comets contain carbon, hyd- 
rogen, nitrogen and oxygen, 
but the relative proportions 
in which these elements are 
compounded are not known; 
consequently there can be no 
certainty regarding the effect 
of cometary gases upon ter- 
restrial atmosphere and or- 
ganisms. ...” 

Fair enough, so far; the 
author has given an acceptable 
explanation of why the “miss- 
ing” part of Biela’s comet did 
not break up, as did the rest of 
it. (While it’s generally be- 
lived that both halves of the 
comet did disintegrate back in 
18 S 2 , we do not have absolute 
•proof.) Now the author inserts 
a bit of magic. I refer to “mag- 
ic” in the sense that Dr. Mack- 
lin, with whom I discussed this 
story some weeks back, uses 
the term in analyzing science 
fiction. It’s using magic when, 
in a story, something exists, or 
operates, etc., because the 
author says it does — as in the 



instance of planets beyond Plu- 
to, or Dr. E. E. Smith’s iner- 
tialess drive. “Magic” of this 
nature cannot be attacked, at 
least not according to scientif- 
ic knowledge at the time the 
particular story was written; 
one can only pick flaws in the 
wa.y an author has developed 
his magic, if his logic is faulty. 
This is quite different from 
writing stories about a hollow 
Earth, chemicals that will 
shrink people to the size of in- 
sects, etc., things which are ri- 
diculous by the light of what 
is known. 

“. . . My opinion, however, 
is that these elements, com- 
bined with a new substahce 
which I strongly suspect to 
exist within comets, would be 
absolutely fatal to organic 
life based upon amorphous 
carbon. The conclusion, there- 
fore, is evident: terrestrial 
humanity is about to come to 
an end, even though the earth 
itself is not totally de- 
stroyed.” 

T&yfR. SHERIN’S magic is 
very modest indeed. The 
professor does not .specify his 
substance, does not. claim to 
have isolated it, nor does he 
tell how the substance com- 
bines with known elements to 
produce the lethal effect, nor 
does he indicate just what the 
effect is. We cannot dispute 
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him; however, since he has no 
data except a strong suspicion, 
it is no wonder that no one be- 
lieves him. And since he has de- 
duced the orbit of the “lost 
comet” by the manipulation of 
only two orbital elements (and, 
in addition, through a new sys- 
tem o: mathematics which he 
has invented himself, and 
which no one else understands) 
it’s small wonder that no as- 
tronomers or mathematicians 
will believe that the professor 
knows what he’s talking about. 
After all, it actually takes the 
manipulation of six orbital ele- 
ments to figure out cometary 
orbits! 

Unlike the protagonists in 
later such stories, the profes- 
sor has no plan or invention 
which will prevent the disaster, 
or save the world. He can only 
give warning. 

Well, it’s no great surprise 
when the professor is incarcer- 
ated in a sanitarium, but Bie- 
la’s comet does show up; how- 
ever, the professor’s calcula- 
tions have been a little off: 

“...By an act of Provi- 
dence, the central nucleus of 
the comet missed the terres- 
trial surface by a distance 
which could not have exceed- 
ed 300 miles. The concussion 
we felt a few moments ago 
was due to the debris emitted 
by the coma. ...” 

And Professor Montesquieus 
says sadly: 



“I have made a serious and 
unforgivable mistake. This de- 
viation in the comet’s path is 
wholly accounted for by the 
perturbation caused in pass- 
ing the Jovian orbit. . . 

'T’HAT’S PUTTING it mild- 
ly, even if we assume that 
the professor meant that Jupi- 
ter was close to the comet when 
the cornet crossed the Jovian 
orbit. Since it was Jupiter’s 
gravitational field which broke 
up Biela’s comet in the first 
place, the professor's oversight 
was indeed serious. That he 
was able to predict the orbit as 
closely as he did, with his se- 
cret system, is an amazing 
story in itself. Which all proves 
tliat mad geniuses with new 
mathematical systems had bet- 
ter leave comets alone if they 
want to keep their freedom. 

However, like the wolf in the 
fable, Biela’s comet did show 
up; and to believe that no as- 
tronomer was able to predict 
its return, or that no one 
thought of Biela’s comet, and 
set out to calculate its orbit in 
the conventional manner when 
the first phenomena of its re- 
turn became visible, is sheer 
nonsense. 

Here we have another un- 
spoken assumption which is to 
be found in a great deal of fic- 
tion (and in some stories is 
spoken out plainly) : that is 
“conspiracy” theory of scien- 
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tists’ behavior. It assumes that 
all the scientists are banded to- 
gether in a Clandestine hier- 
archy, one of the by-laws of 
which is that no one will pay 
any attention to anyone who 
comes up with a startling con- 
clusion derived by unorthodox 
methods, (or by orthodox 
ones, if the claimant lacks the 
“proper” pedigrees) and that 
any such person persisting in 
his efforts to get his claim ex- 
amined, will be railroaded into 
an asylum, etc. 

A particular astronomer or 
mathematician might well have 
snorted at the professor’s 
claims, at first. But when the 



first phenomena of the “lost 
comet” became visible, to as- 
sume that no astronomer or 
mathematician would sit down 
and try to determine if this 
thing really could be that “lost 
comet” the old professor was 
talking about some months 
back is utter nonsense. 

Still, Sherin's “Lost Comet” 
is a model of virtuous science 
fiction, compared to the numer- 
ous “comet doom” stories writ- 
ten and published in later 
years. 

There were a few more 
“firsts” in 192 7, and we’ll get 
to them in the next Issue. 

R.A.W.L. 
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ilffytohell was out of 
this world, and so 
was Ms story of im- 
pending destruction 
and the apparatus he 
swore would save 
Earth. But, looney or 
not, he was a fine 
teacher . . . 



M Y SOM, unity is the 
necessary prerequis- 
ite to maturity; never 
forget that.” He spoke gently, 
in that paternal way of his — 
like a teacher lecturing a 
somewhat thick-witted stu- 
dent. I ignored him. He talked 
that way most of the time, 
and I was used to it. Usually 
I just gave him a transistor, 
or a coil of wire, or a condens- 
er — or whatever gadget he’d 
asked me to bring. Then he’d 
settle down and quit babbling 
his other-world nonsense. 

His name was Mytohell. 
That might have been his 
first or his last name ; I didn’t 
know. He refused to be called 
anything else. It was an un- 
usual name, and very much in 
keeping with the rest of the 
man. Mytohell was tall — but 
not unusually so — and a big 
man, surprisingly well-built 
and well-preserved for his age. 
His hair was white, with a 
foggy touch of blue in it. 
Dressed in that long, flowing 
nightgown — w h i c h he pre- 
ferred to wear most of the 
time — Mytohell resembled a 
Greek philosopher or a mod- 
ern prophet. Or, more to the 
point, a schoolteacher recreat- 
ed out of ancient Athens. I 
could never entirely escape 
that comparison. 

Socrates, prophet, teacher : 
yet his home was the Sunset 
Sanitarium, where “The Aged 
Receive a Well-earned Rest in 
the Golden Years.” 

I’m majoring in chemistry. 
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in m3? second. year at the uni- 
versity. M3? grandfather was 
committed to the Sunset Sani- 
tarium seven months age and, 
because he and I had always 
been very close, I spent a 
great deal of time there with 
him. For the first month or so, 
grandpop waited eagerly for 
each of m3? frequent visits. 
He’d save every- scrap of gos- 
sip that his inquisitive— and 
highly imaginative — mind 
could uncover, and insist on 
releasing this jumbled flood 
on m3? unsuspecting ears. That 
was at the beginning. Then 
slowly grandpop lost interest 
in the gossip; he became si- 
lent and serious. He wanted 
me to come see him. but when 
I did he never had much to 
sa}?. I knew my being there 
helped him, so I continued 
visiting the sanitarium when- 
ever I could. I began bringing 
mj? assignments and my lec- 
ture problems to work on 
while I sat by his wheelchair. 



'T-’HAT WAS how I met My- 
tohell. One day I found 
him sharing ‘grandpop’s room ; 
he'd been moved in from an- 
other ward — a prison ward, I 
found out later. For a while 
M}?tohell watched me working 
at a particularly aggravating 
problem in atomic weights. 
Usually, chem didn’t bother 
me. It was a subject I liked; 
I went through the work in a 
breeze. But that afternoon 
nothing came out the way it 
should. Maj?be it was because 
I was tired; maybe it was be- 



cause I was worrying about 
Grandpop’s condition. 

Or maybe it was because 
Mytohell’s eyes were fixed on 
rue — glittering, black agates. 
His stare was hypnotic and 
uncomfortable. I felt like a 
naughty schoolboy caught in 
a silly, classroom prank. I’ll 
never understand how My to- 
hell was always able to give 
me that feeling. 

“I’m glad to see you stud>?- 
ing a discipline like chemis- 
try,” Mytohell said. “Even a 
system as primitive as j?ours. 
Most of your people, I’m 
afraid, think more in terms of 
emotion; you give me hope 
that something can still, be 
worked out.” 

“I’m sure it will, sir,” I an- 
swered glibly. I had visited 
grandpop often enough to 
know it was necessary to hu- 
mor the inmates. 

“You seem to be having 
trouble,” Mytohell went on. 
“Is there something your 
mind can’t grasp?” 

“It’s nothing. I don’t 
really think—.” 

“Let me see your — ah — 
your word for it is textbook, 
is it not?” 

M ytohell took the text 

from me and, after glanc- 
ing at the problem, he began 
to talk patiently and precise- 
ly, for all the world like one 
of my professors at the uni- 
versity. And he made as much 
sense. More, perhaps: I’d nev- 
er heard 'such a lucid, clear- 
cut explanation. He talked 
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from one end of the equation 
to the other, filling in various 
related facts and theories 
which evolved from that par- 
ticular equation. Unhurried, 
unassuming he explained a 
complex chemical statement— 
a madman who looked like a 
Biblical prophet. Where had 
he learned so much? Flow 
could he speak so accurately 
and so completely on a diffi- 
cult point? Even my college 
professors would have bad to 
refresh their memories on 
some of the points he brought 
up. 

But he gave me no chance 
to question him. Fie fixed me 
with those glittering eyes and 
said, “In my world, the study 
of the chemical structure of 
matter is far advanced. We 
have long known these things 
which to you are new discov- 
eries.” 

He was off again. A pity, 
too, for he could have made 
my college professors Ipok 
like kiddies in the kindergar- 
ten. And he was a surprising- 
ly good teacher, too. Myto- 
hell could make any problem 
readily understandable. A 
complex discussion in the 
text he always reduced to 
statements as elemental as 
grammar school math. When' 
I learned from him — or pre- 
tended to — he was very 
pleased. When I was more 
thick-witted than usual, he 
turned curt; sometimes he be- 
came furiously angry. I made 
every effort to avoid anger- 
ing him in any way. 



A nd i did everything I 
could to humor him, be- 
cause I had genuine respect 
for his knowledge and bis 
ability to teach. I brought 
him transistors, or coils of 
wire, or chemical compounds 
— any of the gadgets be said 
lie needed for some secret 
project he believed he was 
working on. Fie called his 
machine a Unifactor. Once I 
ventured to ask him for a de- 
finition; he snapped that, of 
course, it was a device which 
would electronically unify all 
the nations of the earth. 
Fie seemed more than a little 
touchy on that point, so I 
didn't ask about the Unifsc- 
tor again. 

“My son, unity is a neces- 
sary prereouisite to matur- 
ity,” he told me, -nodding his 
head sagely. 

“Oh?” He seemed to expect 
me to make some sort of re- 
ply, but I was at a loss for 
words. 

“Until such a condition ex- 
ists, Earth cannot take its 
place in the System.” 

“I — ah — I’m sure you’re 
right, sir.’* 

“The others say the Uni- 
factor won’t work on your 
type of mentality, and the al- 
ternative is to transpose your 
system, beyond the universe. 
But that sort of brutality we 
want to avoid — at least the 
minority of us are against it.” 

H E HAD A great deal 
more to say in the same 
vein. I pretended to listen. 
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It was after that particular 
conversation that I tried to 
find out about Mytohell’s 
past. The' people in charge of 
the Sunset Sanitarium told 
me that Mytohell — the only 
name under which he was re- 
gistered — had been committed 
to the rest home by the alien- 
ation proceedings of a police 
court. At first he had been 
confined in a locked ward un- 
til the sanitarium psychiatrist 
decided Mytohell was harm- 
less enough to be admitted to 
the general wards. 

I cut classes one morning 
and spent three hours reading 
through the record of Myto- 
hell’s case in the county 
courthouse. The information 
was by no means complete, 
but it was all I ever learned 
about Mytohell. 

The man had been arrested 
while stealing drugs from a 
serve-y ourself pharmacy. 
With no previous record of 
arrest, Mytohell might have 
been sent to the county re- 
habilitation farm, but he told 
such a strange story he was 
held for- an alienation hear- 
ing. Mytohell insisted that he 
needed the material he had 
stolen in order to complete a 
machine he was building. He 
said he didn’t know anything 
about the use of money, and 
he considered all that rather 
trivial. 

“Please understand,” he 
was quoted as saying, “I’m 
working desperately against 
time. I must finish my Uni- 
factor before the System 



votes to remove your world 
beyond the universe.” 

“The System?” he was 
asked. 

“The organized govern- 
ment of the other civilized 
worlds. My home planet is 
Pyjm; I came here without a 
travel permit, and consequent- 
ly I did not have access to 
the latest data on your econ- 
omy. That’s how I made this 
foolish mistake about money. 
Now that you understand why 
I am here, you will of course 
give me your complete co-op- 
eration. I expect you to sup- 
ply me with a place to work 
and the material I need to 
complete my machine.” 

A FTER THAT, naturally, 
Mytohell was turned over 
to the psychiatrists. The po- 
lice were unable to trace a 
family — not a single relative, 
near or distant — who could 
be responsible for the old 
man. He had no source of in- 
come. He held no social se- 
curity card; he gave no ad- 
dress; neither his finger- 
prints nor his name were on 
file with any government 
agency. 

Following Mytohell’s first 
talk with a police department 
psychiatrist, a notation had 
been entered in the police 
file : “The delusion is amaz- 
ingly well-integrated; subject 
lectures on details, irritably 
and impatiently; to a degree, 
his attitude suggests that he 
may have been a teacher — ■ 
possibly a professor of chem- 
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istry, or £ related science.” 
So the psychiatrist had been 
aware of that, too. I felt bet- 
ter about my own reaction. 

By the third interview, 
Mytohell’s irritability was 
described as rage. His fury 
was increased by the fact 
that someone in the depart- 
ment had nicknamed him the 
Professor from Pyjm and the 
name had stuck. He threat- 
ened to discipline the psy- 
chiatrist unless his attitude 
changed. 

The written record broke 
off there. After a good deal 
of checking, I found a ser- 
geant who remembered the 
rest of it. Immediately after 
that third interview between 
Mytohell and the psychiatrist, 
the doctor suffered a disas- 
trous mental breakdown, from 
which he never recovered. 
There was no apparent cause ; 
but unfortunately, it gave 
Mytohell the opening to 
claim he had punished the 
psychiatrist, disciplining him 
for insubordination (The 
teacher again!) The police 
didn’t waste any more time on 
Mytohell’s case; he was at 
once committed to the sani- 
tarium, where I had met him. 

ALL THAT happened a 
** year ago. Since then, My- 
tohell told me, it was diffi- 
cult, to remember that his in- 
tention was to help the earth. 
He had thought a great deal 
about revenge, he admitted, 
until I came along 

“You’ve brought me what I 



need to build the Unifactor,” 
he said. “I’ll never forget 
that.” 

“When are you going to let 
me see the machine?” 

“After it’s finished, per- 
haps. I need but two items to 
complete it. Maybe you can 
bring them next time you 
come.” 

“Sure thing; you name it — 
I'll bring it.” It was a rash 
statement, but I didn't think 
about what I was saying. I 
was too satisfied with my 
friendship for Mytohell; it 
was paying big dividends for 
me. All my university grades 
had taken a consistent turn 
for the better. Of course, old 
Doc Daniels — Biocbem 235 — 
suggested that I had invented 
a new and clever way of 
cheating. (Nobody had picked 
off an A from Daniels sinee 
1923 — the first year he taught 
when, as he kept telling us, he 
didn't know any better.) But, 
thanks to Mytohell’s coach- 
ing, I had satisfied even Doc 
Daniels in the last exam ; Doc 
hung over my shoulder, 
breathing down my neck, but 
I still got through it without 
even a minor mistake. Obvi- 
ously, then, I would have 
agreed to bring Mytohell 
anything he said he wanted 
to build that dream-gadget of 
his. 

££T WANT A hand gener- 

-fi-ator,” Mytohell said mat- 
ter-of-£actly, 

“Check.” 
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“And a three inch cube of 
solid yttrium.” 

Yttrium — cue of the rarest 
of the rare earths! I swal- 
lowed hard. “Sir, wouldn’t 
something else do just as 
well?” 

“No, I must have that. My 
son, you are a student of 
chemistry; it should be .sim- 
ple for you to obtain a pure 
element.” His glance turned 
hard and brittle; he became 
the schoolteacher, ready to 
discipline the recalcerant stu- 
dent. “Don’t you let me down, 
too; I couldn’t face that, my 
son.” 

For a few days I stalled. I 
brought the old man a sec- 
ond-hand generator and that 
satisfied him temporarily. 
But shortly he was asking for 
the cube of yttrium again. 
That good old trivalent, me- 
tallic element, atomic weight 
89.3. I kept telling Mytohell 
I was trying to locate what 
he wanted, but I hadn’t 
rounded up enough quite yet. 
He seemed to believe I was 
deliberately stalling. 

HE SUNSET SANITAR- 
IUM has a private and ex- 
tensive garden for the use of 
its inmates. Very private, so 
the patients would not be 
subject to prying; and large, 
because the bigger it was the 
more space it provided for the 
patient to use in tiring him- 
self out. The high walls 
around the garden acted in 
the interests of both privacy 
and restraint. There were spa- 



cious lawns, well-kept path- 
ways and fragrant flowers. 
And under a patch of hedge, 
Mytohell had concealed the 
Rube Goldberg gadget which 
he called his Unifactor. 

He took me there one even- 
ing to show me what he had 
done — so I would understand, 
he said, how much he needed 
the cube of yttrium. It was 
dusk; the brighter stars were 
already glittering in the dark- 
ening sky. We walked along 
the gravel paths, that pro- 
phet-like man and I, until we 
reached the far end of the 
garden. Without speaking, he 
pointed out the hedge he had 
used. I stooped and pulled 
aside the lower branches. Oh 
the ground lay the thing he 
called a Unifactor. Not only 
did it not look capable of 
electronically pulling togeth- 
er this earth's belligerent na- 
tionalities ; the machine 
looked as if it would barely 
stand the strain of holding it- 
self together. 

I gazed in what I hoped 
was a suitable attitude of 
awed reverence. 

“And it’s finished?” 

“Except for that other sub- 
stance. I must have the yttri- 
um.” 

“This means a great deal to 
you, doesn’t it, sir?” 

“I’ve given my life to do 
this.” There was something 
hypnotic in the way he spoke ; 
he believed in himself, in his 
own mission. 
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A BREEZE began to stir 
through the garden. It 
whispered and sighed and 
seemed, somehow, to hold all 
the sounds of the world. It 
brought with it ' the loneli- 
ness of eternity, of a martyr's 
dedication. For a moment the 
past and the future were one. 

“I would bring you peace,” 
Mytohell said softly. “I 
would save you from obliv- 
ion; you and your people. 
You are worth saving; you 
have shown me that. If I 
could, I would tell my feel- 
ings to the wind, and let it 
carry my message around and 
around your earth until it has 
been heard and understood by 
you all. But I cannot reach 
you with that kind of ration- 
ality; in spite of the risks, I 
must use the Unifactor. And 
the System has left me so 
little time.” His -trembling 
fingers closed on my arm. “So 
little time ! And I must bring 
peace to your world. Give me 
the material I need.” 

My voice was a choked 
whisper. “I will do my best,” 
I promised. At that moment 
I -meant it. "Old man,” I 
asked, "you say you came 
from a world called Pjym; 
how did you come here?” 
“Our techniques of transpo- 
sition are beyond the means 
of expression in your primi- 
tive science.” 

“How is it that you speak 
our language so well?” 

“It is an illusion of your 
own. understandings you 
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aren’t yet able to identify 
telepathy.” 

He had an answer to every 
approach to reality. 

We turned back toward the 
sanitarium. For a moment 
Mytohell looked up at the 
stars. The wind, stirring 
through his white hair, dra- 
matized his Socratic appear- 
ance. 

“This world called Pjym,” 
I said ; “can you see it to- 
night?” 

“A planet of a distant sun, 
light years beyond your Milky 
Way? You know better 
than that, my son.” 

“Then why do you watch 
the stars?” 

“They are silent and com- 
plete ; the majestic monu- 
ments of time.” 

T HE NEXT time I saw My- 
tohell he was flat on his 
back, strapped to his bed. His 
hands were slowly clenching 
and unclenching and his lips 
were drawn back. An atten- 
dant sat by the foot of the 
bed, an apple half-eaten in one 
hand and a book in the other. 
He paid no attention. 

Mytohell recognized me — 
at least he seemed to. “Did 
you bring it?” 

I’d’ almost forgotten the 
yttrium. “No. It — ah — it. 
slipped my mind. But don’t 
you think something else — ” 
Mytohell’s body trembled 
with a fury so violent I 
thought he would snap the 
straps that bound him to the 
bed. “You’ve never really be* 
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lieved me ; you’re like the rest 
of them 

“What happened?’’ I asked 
the attendant. 

He looked up, looked at 
Mytohell. “Oh, him. “Threw 
a fit.” 

a ALL RIGHT, fill me in. 

What kind of a fit? 
When?” 

“About four this afternoon. 
He came stampedin’ in from 
the garden, screaming that 
something had happened to 
some kind of factory he had 
out there.” 

“The Unifactor.” 

“Yeah, maybe that’s what 
he called it. So here he comes 
pullin’ a tantrum. As quick as 
I could I got the ol’ straight 
jacket on him an’ then I 
called the supervisor. You 
done it just right, he says to 
me. You done it right.” 
“How long are you going 
to keep him here?” 

“Till the Doc looks him 
over. Probably let him up to- 
day.” 

I left the attendant and 
walked over to my grandpop’s 
bed. He told me much the 
same story, with the addition 
of one more detail. Mytohell 
seemed to think that some- 
one had deliberately dis- 
turbed his Unifactor; and he 
had threatened to use it for 
something else. “You fools 
don’t want help !” 

F OR THESE days Myto- 
hell’s rage lasted ; then, 
suddenly, he was very calm. 



He asked to go into the gar- 
den. The supervisor was op- 
posed to lifting all the re- 
straints so rapidly; the psy- 
chologist was in favor of it — ■ 
and the psychologist made 
his point. But there was a 
condition. Mytohell specified 
that he wanted me to go into 
the garden with him before 
dawn, and the psychologist 
strongly urged me to comply. 

The old man meant nothing 
to me; yet I agreed to help 
them out. To help them? No, 
but I realized then that, in 
some indefinable wa y, Myto- 
hell had become more than a 
friend to me. 

The next morning, just be- 
fore dawn, I met Mytohell in 
the common room of the sani- 
tarium we v/ent into the gar- 
den alone. In silence I fol- 
lowed Mytohell along the 
gravel path to the hedge at 
the back of the garden. On 
the ground I saw the remains 
of his Unifactor. Mytohell 
picked up the parts and, crad- 
ling the junk in his arm, he 
began to fit the machine to- 
gether in a new pattern. 

“You didn’t let me finish 
what I came to do,” Mytohell 
said to me very quietly. 

“The material you asked 
for was so difficult to — ” 

“You didn’t mention diffi- 
culties; all you wanted to do 
was humor me — string me 
along seems to be the popular 
phrase for it — because I was 
helping you improve your 
grades in the university. 
Naturally telepathy made a 
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great deal of my knowledge 
available to you— everything 
that you had the ability to un- 
derstand.” 

H E TWISTED two wires 
into the generator ter- 
minals and looked into my 
eyes. I felt a s h a m e d — and 
afraid I was a little boy facing 
an angry tutor. 

“You are typical of your 
world,” Mytohell went on, in 
the same quiet tone. ‘‘A world 
too selfish to understand your 
own capabilities. That’s the 
supreme irony of it all; your 
mind towers far above mine — 
if you could use iti” 

“I came to help you : you 
turned my help down and des- 
troyed my machine.” 

He raised one arm toward 
the morning sky. The folds of 
his nightgown gave him the 
appearance of an ancient Ro- 
man patrician. "The others 
were right,” he said. “You 
people do not deserve a place 
in the System. We have every 
right to banish you into that 
outer darkness where time has 
never been.” 

He caressed the generator. 
“But that is too serious a de- 
cision for me to make alone. 
I’ve revised the Unifactor; 
with this new machine, I 
could finish the job — but I 
won’t. The final decision, my 
son, I leave to your world. 
This morning I’ll send you 
part-way — into the gray lim- 
bo of transition. There your 
world will stay until the Sys- 
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tem carries out the sentence 
of banishment, or — ” Mytohell 
smiled gently, sadly, “ — or un- 
til you give us a reason to 
bring you back. One valid rea- 
son, my son; that’s all we ask 
of Earth. One reason why you 
should not be condemned to 
oblivion.” 

F OR A SPLIT-SECOND he 
was the schoolteacher again. 
“Is it a lesson you're capable 
of learning? I’ve failed to 
teach it to you ; now, can you 
pull yourselves up by your 
own bootstraps?” There was 
agony in his voice. 

He glanced into my eyes 
and, in a sudden spasm Gf re- 
morse, he twisted the handle 
of the generator. Knives of 
ice tore at my soul ; nausea 
churned through my body. 
The pain passed. I stumbled 
back from hedge. Dimly, I 
was aware that Mytohell and 
his machine had vanished. 

The sky was empty. Myto- 
hell offers us a reprieve, a 
chance to survive. But are we 
capable of dragging ourselves 
back from oblivion ? Can we 
find one valid reason why 
Earth and its culture should 
survive ? I wonder.., and I 
wonder in this gray desert, 
this fog of nothingness to 
which we have been con- 
demned. This limbo where the 
stars do not turn through the 
black velvet of space ; where 
the suns are dead and color 
and emotion is drained from 
our souls. . . 
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A DISCIPLINE is a 
mode of teaching. Men 
have chosen to follow 
the “disciplines” of masters as 
long as the Earth has nour- 
ished the race we call human. 
Cellini’s apprentices — as those 
of Praxiteles, Rembrandt, or 
a great modern painter, archi- 
tect, surgeon, or statesman — 
underwent similar kinds of 
experience on the path to vir- 
tuosity in their chosen field 
of labor. Ordinarily, the main 
procedure of any discipline 
seems to be spending suffi- 
cient time with the “master,” 
listening to him outline his 
thoughts, testing theories and 
constructions, feeling out the 
strength of his gifts, his na- 
tive genius. 

A great man attracts others 
to himself. Usually, these 
ones who come to study with 
him are men who feel their 
weakness, and they seldom 
produce work of value equal 
to that of the master. An in- 
stance where this did not fol- 
low was the case of Socrates, 
and of his followers. For Soc- 
rates, like some other of the 
profound spirits in the race 
history, left no written rec- 
ord signed by himself. But 
through the efforts of his dis- 
ciples, we are enabled to ob- 
serve and listen to the move- 
ment of this extraordinary 
mind. Plato never lost his rev- 
erence for his master, and, it 
would seem, he was never able 
to forgive the Athenians for 
executing the teacher of his 
youth. 
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In this one respect, Plato 
did not hear and obey Socra- 
tes. For the master had told 
his beloved friends that he 
was ready for death, and wel- 
comed it, that it made not a 
whit of difference to him that 
he must die now rather than 
later. He meant to prove the 
law with his life and his 
death; and obedience to the 
law was of more value to him 
at the time of his death than 
at any other time. It was the 
occasion of his greatest strug- 
gle, the final test of his 
knowledge of life, the test of 
his truth. 

In the veriest reality, Socra- 
tes wished to have the death 
penalty invoked, if this were 
the decision of his fellow 
citizens. He wanted to note 
his reactions. He wanted to 
count his spiritual pulse, as 
rigor mortis crept along his 
frame, much as a researcher 
in medicine might observe the 
action of a new drug upon 
his own body. Socrates want- 
ed to know whether he, him- 
self, was satisfied that he 
knew the truth ; and only 
this manner of death, pressed 
upon him by circumstances 
beyond his control, could tell 
him if he had truly schooled 
himself to die without suffer- 
ing of the spirit. 

NYONE who reflects 
deeply about qualities of 
life will soon come upon 
this principle : voluntary 
death, bowing to the neces- 
sity of life’s cessation before 
its natural time, is a supreme 



test of the faith or integrity 
of the one involved. There is 
no struggle with the “self” 
to be compared with the ac- 
ceptance of the inevitability 
of d e a t h-with-h o n o r, as 
against a choice of life-and- 
dis’nonor. If we say that Soc- 
rates would have kept his 
integrity by leaving Athens 
and remaining alive, he would 
have told us that remaining 
to accept the decision of the 
jury would have sustained his 
honor and integrity in the 
eyes of all men, but that to 
leave his city would maintain 
his good name only among 
those who knew and loved 
him. His wish was to be an 
example of the power to 
choose, the bodily presence 
of a disciplined mind, a free 
soul. 

It is because of the free 
choice of Socrates, to die and 
give courage to the world* 
that men are interested in his 
way of life. For his teachings 
are secondary in importance 
to his conviction as to their 
worth. It is the strength of 
his conviction, his faith in the 
goodess of life, that makes 
us listen when he speaks. But 
to whom dges Socrates speak? 
As with most great masters, 
he would speak with the one 
who gave time for his conver- 
sation. That was his only 
condition. No fees. No ma- 
terial gifts or other consider- 
ations. “Stay with me, if you 
so desire ; and we will ex- 
plore ourselves and each oth- 
er”, was his invitation. 
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B UT WHY was this neces- 
sary? Many -wise men 
kept to themselves, as her- 
mits, seeking only the com- 
pany of their own thoughts. 
This was not the way of Soc- 
rates. He said men must only 
bear with each other long 
enough, and they would come 
to know the Truth. That the 
questions and answers of one 
man with another would prove 
truth to both of them, even- 
tually. We may say that 
“Truth” meant to Socrates 
something like this: That 

which continues without 
change, or decay, or altern- 
ation at the hands of Time 
and Circumstance. That which 
endures in genuine security. 
Of course, he knew that 
words, or other symbols, 
could not be “Truth”. So 
“Truth”’ could not be taught 
to another, if one had it in 
his own experience. Men can 
talk about truth, but though 
talk might bring one to the 
conviction of truth within 
oneself, there is no way to 
communicate it in words to 
another. Yet, despite this 
problem, talk is important, 
for it allows the movement 
of the mind to be brought 
more into the open, for better 
viewing by both parties in 
this dialogue of truthseeking. 
.Socrates also said that books 
could not ask or answer ques- 
tions. 

Tp BELIEVE that books can, 
-®- in some instances, ask the 
questions that are often in 



the mind, and help to suggest 
answers. And, in the realm of 
free play of the “imagina- 
tion”, I think that this is pre- 
cisely what occurs to the 
writer and consumer of Sci- 
ence Fiction. 

The level of “improbabil- 
ity” has been altered so much 
in the last fifty years that 
we expect wonders, in the 
“physical” world ; we do not 
expect a lack of them. And 
one of the most valuable con- 
tributions to the sum of men- 
tal disciplines is, I believe. 
Science Fiction. The writer 
tests himself, in his capacity 
to conceive in this kind of la- 
bor of the intelligence. And 
the reader tests himself, also, 
striving to match the creator 
of the work with freedom of 
thought sufficient to accom- 
pany the writer along the 
path to his goal. 

And what is the goal? I am 
sure it is not simply to en- 
tertain, even though this 
would be enough, for relaxa- 
tion of the kind afforded by 
Science Fiction is of inestim- 
able value to modern man. 

Solomon said there is noth- 
ing ever new under the sun. 
Yet, in the realm of ideas, at 
least the mode of expres- 
sion may be new; and the ex- 
perience of participating in 
ideas is always new. It is like 
a woman, refreshingly differ- 
ent in each change of dress, 
and not alone because of ap- 
pearance. She knows that she 
has expended effort to cre- 
ate a new harmonious pro- 
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jection of her inner self. . .a 
new pronouncement of her be- 
ing. This shows in her ac- 
tions and secret joy as she 
parades before you with her 
symphony of color and line. 
S lie knows she is a different 
woman, and hopes you will 
see it, too. But she knows it, 
all the same. 

TT IS THE same way with 

ideas. It does seem as 
though one runs into the same 
ideas over and over again. 
Nothing is now that was not 
formerly, even the theory of 
atomic structur e — which 
must be dated at least 1000 
BC. Men knew of the small 
sub-structure in the material 
things of life, by the sheer 
power of thought alone. No 
laboratory is necessary, if 
you have the power to think 
freely. The laboratory enables 
you to check your findings 
in one more way, that is true. 
But, in conceiving the na- 
ture of Reality, one checks 
every conclusion along the 
path ; and no laboratory is 
necessary for the philosopher, 
who concerns himself with 
the problem of the nature of 
Life and Thought. For these 
are not material substances, 
though they have everything 
to do with the material 
things we see all about us. 

To return to the products 
of Science Fiction: I see this 
as one of the finest Disci- 
pline of the Mind ever to be 
employed by mankind in its 
search for a better instru- 



ment of understanding the 
Reality of life and the uni- 
verse. In making such a state- 
ment, I realize that I have 
suggested that intelligence is 
universal, and that all minds 
are part of this one Intelli- 
gence. Whether one holds 
this view makes little differ- 
ence as to the effect of the 
Science Fiction venture into 
enlarged consciousness. When 
I say that man searches for 
a better conceptive and crea- 
tive instrument, I mean that 
all men participate in the 
growth of this general and 
universal instrument, that as 
each individual grows and de- 
velops in his apprehension of 
what is Real, he advances the 
general and unified level of 
the grasp of Reality, the 
Truth, which we all seek. (I 
believe that we seek it in 
ways unknown to us in ordin- 
ary conscious knowledge.) 

CIENCE FICTION is a 
group therapy of enor- 
mous size, in numbers of par- 
ticipants, if by this we mean 
that men are aided by this 
form of communication of 
constructions of the mind. 
One might call physical ex- 
ercise “therapy”. Massage of 
the body is used on both the 
strong athlete and the person 
not enjoying good physical 
health. In both instances, the 
desired results are the same: 
better levels of function. 

The stretching of the mind 
that occurs in writing and 
reading Science Fiction is 
highly effective, as I see it. 
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for one principal reason: No 
strings are attached, no par- 
ticular goals are * set. Each 
reader gives what he is able 
to give, and receives accord- 
ingly. It is not true to say 
that only excellent quality in 
literary effort is productive 
of good results, for, if the 
reader carries on an analytic 
procedure while he reads, he 
not only “enjoys” the work, 
but he is aided by this ana- 
lytic function, better to see 
bis own shortcomings, and 
Correct them. 

This is the situation with 
writers, and creative workers 
in any field of endeavor. 
Each one notes with great 
care what is currently in the 
market. He observes its weak 
points, and the points of 
strength and beauty. One 
writer sees that another has 
gone ahead in some direction, 
but that probably there will 
be poor reception of this step 
taken toward greater sensi- 
tivity. The reader gets what 
he wants, and is able to use. 
Progress is always slow, so 
far as a better form is con- 
cerned; but never is creativ- 
ity slackened, so far as mean- 
ing of the expressions. The 
writer knows he must hold 
his thoughts in some sem- 
blance of order, to make his 
meanings clear. 



B UT THIS is not a short- 
coming of the effort, a 
drawback of the written word. 
Not at all. For, really, the 
writer works to clarify his 
thoughts unto himself, as 
much as to express them to 
others. And, if his thoughts 
are not more profound than 
their ordinary written ex- 
pression, they are not worth 
reading, they are not of value 
to others. His thoughts must 
always run ahead and more 
deep than the words in which 
they are carried. If not, they 
do not carry far, nor effect 
the reader strongly. It is the 
potential power felt in writ- 
ten expression, the wordless 
message hidden in the words, 
but revealed in the synthesis 
of the reader’s understand- 
ing. 

Science Fiction is good pre- 
cisely because it does not 
pretend to be authority. I see 
now that this is the point of 
my attempt, in these sen- 
tences. As Roger Bacon, the 
first modern Western Man, 
said, “Authority may impel 
belief ; it cannot enlighten the 
understanding.” Science Fic- 
tion gives powerful encour- 
agement to the attempt to un~ 
der stand. 
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by F. M. Busby 

Barney had a very 
sound reason for his 
proposed crime! 



^ ’M NOT KIDDING 
I you at all, Phil” Bam- 
JL ey insisted. “I have 
produced a workable Time 
Machine, and I am going to 
use it to go back and kill my 
grandfather.” His pale, de- 
termined face certainly 
showed no sign of concealed 
humor. He hadn’t soundeci 
mirthful on the phone either, 
asking me to come over to 
his la’o right away. 

“But, B a r n e y — what on 
earth for?” I protested. “In 
the first place...” 

“Oh, don’t bother telling 
me about the paradox. If I 
kill grandpa before papa is 
launched, I won’t be born; so 
I can’t go kill grandpa, and 
so forth. I don’t know how 
that will work out.” 

“Then what’s the point?” I 
asked. “Is this just another 
go-to-hell Barney Feldman 
gesture, or what?” Barney 
had made plenty of those : 
leaving school a week before 
graduation to enlist in the 
Air Force; getting court- 
martialed for refusing to 
shoot down an unarmed ene- 
my transport plane; leaving 



When the first time-travel stories appeared, a controversy started up at 
once. Time-travel is impossible, claimed the anti’s, because if I could go 
back in time and shoot my grandfather before he procreated, then I 
wouldn’t have been born. The pro’s countered with: The fact that you 
were bom proves that you didn’t; it doesn’t prove time-travelling im- 
possible, but only that you can’t change the past. Then came the alter- 
nate time-track stories. But through all this, a few people would ask, 
“But why shoot grandfather?” 
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a highly-paid job in govern- 
ment atomics for highly qui- 
xotic reasons. But this didn’t 
fit. 

“I just had a physical 
checkup, Phil. Seems I have 
about three years to live — 
the last two mostly under 
sedation.” 

“Barney, I . . . ” There isn’t 
much you can say. If I 
looked as shocked as I felt, 
it probably got across all 

“I don’t like that, Phil; I 
don’t like it at all. The doc- 
tor gave me a lot of talk 
about faulty genes and 
linked characteristics ; seems 
if I had brown eyes instead 
of blue, I wouldn’t be having 
this particular form of dry- 
rot.” He lit one of his midget 
cigars and blew smoke. 

“Have you checked with 
other doctors yet? Some of 
them are a lot less willing to 
write off a patient, you 
know.” 

“Three independent re- 
ports,” he nodded. “There 
isn’t much leeway between 
them. Finally, I checked 
back home with our old fam- 
ily d o c t o r — you remember 
Evans?” 

“Sure,” I confirmed, “but 
he must be ninety years old 
by now.” 

“About s e v e n t y-five, I 
think,” Barney corrected. 
“Mostly retired, but he keeps 
his office open for visiting 
purposes, and he hands out a 
few pills now and then. I 



asked him about my father 
and grandfather. He scowled, 
his blue eyes slitting under 
Mack brows. “Phil, my grand- 
father died slowly and pain- 
fully. My father died slowly 
and painfully. Now it’s come 
tip to me, and I don’t like it.” 

“But Barney — you can’t 
seriously plan to wipe out 
three generations to vent 
your spite. I don’t doubt you 
can do it if you want to, but 
it’s a horrible thought.” 

<f<p|H, COME off it, Phil,” 
he growled. “It's not 
spite; I’m merely going to 
erase a mistake and clear up 
a lot of suffering, ail down 
the line. My grandmother, 
my mother, my wife...” he 
winced... “she’s pregnant, 
you know — they’ll all marry 
other people with sound 
genes.” Pie snarled at me, “I 
can . take it, and my forbears 
already have. What I can’t 
take is the thought of my un- 
born child grooving up to the 
same damn thing.” 

"Well, it might not be 
passed on, you know,” I ar- 
gued. “Isn’t it a fifty-fifty 
chance? And mightn’t they 
find a cure before your child 
grows up?” 

“You don’t know much 
about genetics, I guess,” he 
answered. “To show up in 
three straight generations, the 
faulty gene has to be a dom- 
inant even though it’s linked 
with recessive blue eyes. Not 
only that, it’s getting worse 
every time. Grandpa was hurt- 
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mg for more than twenty 
years, but he could still get 
around. The thing took eight 
years to kill dad from the 
time it started bothering him. 
With me it’s three years, they 
say. And it’s striking earlier 
each time.” 

He leaned back in his chair. 
“I suppose, in the ordinary 
way, I’d just go through with 
it. Certainly I couldn’t kill 
myself and the child when it’s 
born. I couldn’t do that to 
Wanda.” 

“Then how can you...” 

“But this way,” he overrode 
me, “with this Time Machine 
that I was going to get a No- 
bel prize for, it won’t hurt 
Wanda in the least. She won’t 
ever have met me, and she’ll 
probably marry that bone- 
headed fullback I rescued her 
from. Can’t knock off his 
grandpa, though — I’d be do- 
ing the school out of the only 
All-American it ever had.” 

“Barney, why bother to tell 
me all this?” I asked. He 
looked hurt. “What I mean is 
— if you’re successful, you 
won’t exist; so I won’t ever 
have met you, and won’t re- 
member this because it won’t 
have happened.” 

“Because I don’t know what 
will happen, Phil. If this were 
somebody else trying such a 
thing, I’d want to know about’ 
it beforehand, so as to be able 
to check on the results if it 
were possible. You and I have 
been friends a long time, and 
I want you to have the data iC 
there is any data.* 



He opened a desk drawer 
and began sorting papers. “I 
want you to take all this stuff 
home with you.” he said. “I 
don’t know how wide-spread 
any changes will be. This lab 
of mine is a building I had 
constructed for my own use; 
it may or may not still be 
here.” He started to hand me 
a piece of paper, then put it 
back. 



aXTO, USE YOUR own 
^ notebook.” I pulled out 
an address pad. “Now write 
in there for you to come to 
this address — no, make it just 
the block — 1400 block on West 
Fremont Street — to see if 
there is a brick building at 
1425. Write down that you’re 
to look for a man named Ber- 
nard Feldman at that address, 
if it exists. Got it?” I nodded. 
“That may be general and de- 
tached enough to survive the 
collapse of causation leading 
to it, being as you wrote it 
yourself in your own note- 
book. Put tomorrow’s date on 
it — yes, I’m going tonight — 
and staple it on your desk 
calendar when you get back 
to your office. Then tomor- 
row, well, see what happens 
-—if you can.” 

“Sure, Barney,” I agreed, 
uncomfortably. How do you 
say goodbye to a man who is 
going to pull himself out by 
the roots? Do you wish him 
good luck or just stand silent 
a moment with your hat held 
over your heart, as when, the , 
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flag passes? And blow Taps, 
maybe? 

I thought of a question to 
stall the evil moment. “Bar- 
ney, how come you’re only 
going back to your grandfa- 
ther ? I mean ...” 

“Good question Phil. Sev- 
eral answers. One is, I don’t 
know that the bad genes exist- 
ed before his time. His father 
was killed in the Civil War 
and his father lived to be 
ninety-t h r e e — obviously the 
gene pattern was pretty good 
in his generation.” 

“How about their wives? 
Could the bad gene have come 
in that way?” 

“It might; I just don’t have 
enough information. I gath- 
ered that it can be passed 
through either the male or fe- 
male line, but only shows up 
in the males— but this is pret- 
ty theoretical. None of the 
medics knew for sure.” 

"You said there were sev- 
eral reasons for picking on 
your grandfather. What else?” 
He grinned, the first sign 
of honest amusement since I’d 
arrived. “Mainly on account 
of because that's about as far 
back as the Machine will take 
me,” he chuckled. “The past 
is pretty darn solid, Phil. It’s 
a little like a compost pile — 
fairly soft near the surface, 
but hard packed further 
down, with all that Time 
piled on top of it. Don’t work 
too close with that analogy, 
though — it’s rough enough to 
draw blood if it slips in your 
hand.” 



“You’re beginning to sound 
more like Barney, Barney,” I 
commented, which was a mis- 
take ; he went serious again. 

"Yes, I always shape up 
when I have work to do. 
You’ll have to be running 
along, because I have work to 
do right now, Phil, if I’m go- 
ing to be ready to step off the 
way I’ve planned it.” 

“What difference docs it 
make when you get into your 
gadget?” I queried. 

a^-\UITE A bit,” he an- 
Vr swered. “I’ve done a 
certain amount of experiment- 
ing — not enough to present a 
paper to the Physical Society 
but enough to find out that 
there are a lot of factors in- 
volved in setting up to get to 
a specific time. For a' while, 
I thought I was coming up 
with a scientific basis for 
some form of astrology, but 
that didn’t pan out. Luckily. 
The PS would have excom- 
municated me.” 

“What will they do with 
you now, Barney?” I asked 
quietly. His gaze flickered. 

“Damn you, Phil ; I might 
have known you’d try to pull 
a few stops. Sure, I can melt 
out of my personal life with 
a bearable amount of struggle, 
because that’s going to be a 
net plus in human happiness. 
But I’ve glossed over, in my 
own mind, that I’m losing the 
chance to present Time Trav- 
el to the Society as an accom- 
plished fact.” 

His knuckles were white on 
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the arms of his chair. “Phil, 
I would go through my per- 
sonal torture gladly to be able 
to hand them that. But I will 
not put my kid through it.” 
He lit another midget cigar, 
and his hands were shaking. 
“OK, you had to try. Now so- 
long, Phil. Beat it back to 
your knickknack shop and 
thanks for listening.” I peddle 
turbine-generators to power 
companies; to Barney that's 
selling knick-knacks. 

“OK, Barney.” We shook 
hands. “I’ll be by here tomor- 
row, unless the notes and 
memory both evaporate.” A 
golf ball was in my throat. 
“And good luck, boy, good 
luck whatever happens.” Bar- 
ney just grunted something, 
and I was halfway down the 
block before it struck me that 
I’d never know what the last 
thing was that Barney Feld- 
man would every say to me. 

I wasn’t much good for 
business the rest of the day, 
or at home either. Dorene be- 
came quite irritated by the 
way I'd stare at her and then 
have no idea of what she’d 
been saying. When I wasn’t 
bending a fixed gaze on her, 
it was at one of the kids, 
Laura or Timmy. 

Finally Dorene waved her 
hand back and forth in front 
of my face. “Come out of it, 
Phil,” she urged. “What’s eat- 
ing on you tonight, anyway?” 

I could n’t tell her ; it 
wouldn’t have made sense and 
would have made her feel bad- 
ly. The whole thing was too 



esoteric to throw at her all at 
once ; and without the back- 
ground I couldn’t explain why 
I was compulsively absorbing 
the sights and sounds of my 
wife and children as if I’d 
never see them again. 

I made a quiet resolution 
to try my best never again to 
be “too busy” for them, and 
said, “It’s nothing to worry 
you about, honey. An unfor- 
tunate deal happened to a fel- 
low I know. I think it’s going 
to be all right, but it was a 
little bit of a shock to me, and 
I’ve been mulling it over.” We 
went on to discuss something 
else. It was a safe bet that I 
would never have to explain 
Barney’s problem, not if his 
plans worked out. 

We went to bed early, 
shortly after the kids were 
down for the night, but I 
didn’t sleep too well. I’d lie 
awake, doze, dream weirdly, 
get up for a cigaret (which is 
not a usual nightly practice 
with me), and lie awake some 
more. In the morning, a hang- 
over would have been an im- 
provement. 

B reakfast was a mess. 

The toaster burned out its 
element, and blew a fuse. We 
were out of spare fuses and 
I will not strap across them, 
having written too many safe- 
ty pamphlets. The coffeelator 
is on the same outlet so the 
coffee .was rare; we didn’t 
think of this until Dorene 
poured it. The station wagon 
had* flat; the children and I 
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left home in a cab to be late 
to school and office. 

The Crow River turbine had 
leized a bearing on its test 
tun. It took me all morning to 
expedite a repair crew, and 
ensure rapid shipment of re- 
placement parts. That was due 
to the obstructionist tactics of 
our warehouse superinten- 
dent, a man dedicated to keep- 
ing his stock in the warehouse 
superintendent, a man dedi- 
where it won’t get worn- 
out and weather-beaten. I'd 
been promising myself a 
try at having him trans- 
ferred for a long time; it 
took just one phone call to 
the head office but there was 
quite a wait until the right 
man was out of conference. I 
celebrated by taking tny 
secretary to lunch, with Mar- 
tinis. It was 1 :30 when we re- 
turned, a late start on the 
day’s normal business. 

I took a look at my desk cal- 
endar to see what was current. 
That was the first time all day 
that I’d had time to think of 
Barney Feldman. 

I remembered Barney Feld- 
man! I was out the door with- 
out a word to anyone, walk- 
ing much too fast for my legs 
and wind. 

The building was there at 
1425 West Fremont and it had 
Barney’s sign on it. I didn’t 
bother to knock, but went 
through the front of the 
building back tv Barney’s 
sanctum. There, I knocked. 

“Come in, com® in.” 

The blinds ware closed. 



With only a desk lamp on, the 
room was dim. Barney, I saw 
in the light from the hall be- 
fore I closed the door, was 
slouched back in his chair, 
eyes closed, with a half-filled 
glass in his hand matching 
the half-emptied bottle on the 
desk. 

“Barney !” 

££ r T 1 HE SAME,” he drawled. 

■i He sat up and looked at 
me. “No, not the same, Phil. 
Not e x a c 1 1 y.” He wasn’t 
drunk, just a little high. 

“What happened, Barney?”’ 
I gasped. “Did you change 
your mind?’’ 

“Did I change my...” He 
broke off, laughing. Laughing 
until he choked a little and 
coughed it out. “Yes, you 
might say I changed my mind. 
Yes, you might.” He started 
to laugh again and I got sore. 

“Damn it, Feldman!” I 
blurted. “I don’t know what 
you think is so funny. I’ve 
been sweating you out ever 
since you told me that sob 
story. Is that what’s so fun- 
ny? Was this a rib? If it was, 
I think I’ll just. . .” I had him 
by the shirt-front and was 
taking aim when he recovered 
his voice. 

“No, Phil,” he gulped, “no 
rib. Wait a minute now, I’ll 
tell you. It’s a little hazy — 
yesterday, I mean — your yes- 
terday.” 

“My yesterday?” It still 
came up blank. 

“Yes, your old yesterday; 
it’s getting kind of hazy now 
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alongside my new one. The 
change seems to propagate 
slowly; I don't have it fig- 
ured out at all.” 

“What happened ?” I yelled. 
“Did you go back and kill 
your grandfather?” 

“I went back and shook his 
hand,” Barney said, seriously. 
I just stared. 

“Last night I was looking 
through a lot of old papers,” 
Barney continued. “It seemed 
to me that I ought to put 
things in order a little. Don’t 
ask me why; it seemed the 
thing to do. Among other 
things, I found grandpa’s dia- 
ry.” 

He held up the bottle and 
an empty glass; I nodded and 
he poured me one. A taste of 
it helped. 

“¥/hen my grandfather was 
thirty years old, he came down 
out of the logging country 
with a stake. He came down 
to farming territory, right 
around where we grew up — 
it’s city now — to buy himself 
a farm and find himself a 
wife. He bought the farm, 
fixed up the house, and got 
engaged to a little French- 
Canadian girl with eyes as 
dark as his own.” 

“But two brown-eyed peo- 
ple ...” I began. 

“They were going to be 
married in June,” Barney 
v/ent on firmly. “But one day, 
a young stranger walked up 
to my grandfather and put a 
bullet in him.” He waved me 
to silence. “Grandpa was a 
sick man for a long time, and 



it didn’t look as if he would 
ever recover. His bride-to-be’s 
father moved away and took 
the girl along with the rest 
of the family. It’s a wonder 
the man ever did get well in 
what passed for a hospital 
then, but he had devoted nurs- 
ing from a comely blue-eyed 
blonde.” 

“A blue-eyed blonde,” I re- 
peated. 

WDHE NEEDED a husband 
^ pretty badly, Phil. She 
was supporting an invalid 
father, wo was dying in a 
slow and painful fashion. She 
married my grandfather and 
bore him a blue-eyed son who 
was my father.” He smiled 
broadly at my blank stare. “I 
assure you, I won’t wind this 
up into: I’m my own grandpa. 

“My grandfather worked 
hard on Isis farm to support 
his wife and son. He never did 
recover completely from that 
bullet wound; it pained him 
the rest of his life. At the age 
of fifty-one it killed him. 

“I read most of that in my 
grandfather’s diary, Phil,” he 
said. “I guess it’s been around 
here for years but I’d never 
looked into it before. The rest 
was in family letters.” 

“So you went back and ... * 
“Phil. I read about some- 
body shooting nay grandfa- 
ther, somebody who appeared, 
fired a gun, and disappeared 
before he could be found. 
That was me, that I read 
about. Another mej* 

"But why 7" 
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He shrugged. “Maybe a 
variation of this same misun- 
derstanding,” he hazarded. 

“I got into the Machine and 
went back to the date when 
my grandfather was shot. I 
went up to that farm and saw 
him. Passing by in a neigh- 
borly way, I introduced my- 
self and shook his hand. We 
both thought it was quite a 
coincidence that we were both 
named Feldman, of course. 
Then I went back to the Ma- 
chine and came home. 

“Things started to shake 
and whirl when I got back 
into the Machine. 1 passed out 
somewhere along the line, and 
woke up here about two hours 
ago. I broke out this bottle 
and have been quietly cele- 
brating and waiting for you to 
show up. I’ll be a little drunk. 



getting home, but I guess I 
can square it with Wanda. 
Yes, I think I can.” 

He shook the bottle. “There 
isn’t much left of this, Phil. 
Why don’t we have one more 
to finish it, and then I’ll be 
going home.” 

I nodded. He poured and 
we lifted our glasses, “Here’s 
to grandpa,” he toasted, “and 
to my new brunette grandma.” 
“Well, that’s that.” Barney 
rose and snapped on the over- 
head lights. He took his coat 
from the hallrack, put it on, 
and stuffed some papers into 
the side pockets. Turning to 
me, he said, “Let’s go, Phil.” 
There wasn’t the sign of a 
shadow in his clear brown 
eyes, 

• ★ 



NEXT TIME AROUND 

nphe big news this time is that Future Science Fiction is returning 
to a bi-monthly schedule of publication with our next issue, 
Number 35, which goes on sale the first of December. 

At this writing, we cannot predict that all the distribution snarls 
will have been unravelled at that time, so may I suggest that you places 
aa order with your dealer — or, better still, subscribe. And tell your 
friends to look for new Future in two months, rather than three. 

Wallace West will be with us in the first bi-monthly issue, with a 
topnotch novelet entitled “Haunted Centennial”. It's the centennial 
of the first space rocket under consideration, and a ghost-ridden pro- 
position that turns out to be! 
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By Robert A. Madfe 

News and Views 

HE ELEVENTH anniver- 
sary meeting of the Eastern 
Science Fiction Association at- 
tracted approximately 150 at- 
tendees. The majority present 
were flying saucer proponents, 
most of whom attended be- 
cause of the announced theme 
of the meeting, “Flying Saucers 
— After Ten Years.” They 



probably went home quite un- 
elated after hearing Lester del 
Rey, L. Sprague de Camp, and 
Hr. Thomas S. Gardner take 
the flying saucer theory apart 
at its seams. However, Hans 
Santesson, editor of Fantastic 
Universe, spoke in the affirma- 
tive. Those interested in attend- 
ing a meeting of the Eastern 
Science Fiction Association 
should write to Allan Floward 
101 Fairmount Avenue, New- 
ark 7, New Jersey. (For a de- 
tailed article on the ESFA, see 
the August Science Fiction 
Quarterly.) 

Illegal activities become le- 
gal if they are conducted in a 
space ship — at least 50 miles 
up! This is the opinion of P. 
K. Roy, of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization, 
who spoke before the American 
Rocket Society in Washington 
on April 5th. International 
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laws, said Mr. Roy, extend up- 
wards into the sky only so far 
as there is sufficient air to sup- 
port aircraft. Therefore, above 
the SO mile limit anything could 
go — even murder, according to 
this interpretation. 

Another interesting aspect of 
the near future, expounded at 
this same American Rocket So- 
ciety meeting, is a method of 
exploring the solar system with 
unmanned ion-propelled rock- 
ets, the cost of which would be 
quite moderate. This rocket, 
called the “Snooper,” would be 
boosted into space by a tug, 
similar to the one which will 
be used to get the earth satel- 
lite into its orbit. Once up 
there, it would then be sent on a 
path toward a planet, and orbit 
around it, collecting data of 
vital importance. Mr. Martin 
I. Willinski, spokesman for the 
group of research engineers 
who developed “Snooper” while 
working for the Rocketdyne 
Division of North American 
Aviation, said the rocket would 
attain a speed of about seven 
miles a second, propelled by 
the electrically charged atoms 
and molecules being discharged. 

The Challenge of Outer 
Space is the title of a recently 
released Office of Armed Forc- 
es Information and Education 
film. Dr. Wernher von Braun 
is featured in this government- 
sponsored depiction of what 
life will be like in a space sta- 



tion, more than 1,000 miles 
above the earth ... F r e d r i c 
Brown gets Anita Ekberg! Yes, 
he does — as the star for his 
fabulously successful detective 
novel, “The Screaming Mimi.” 
Harry Joe Brown, the pro- 
ducer, says that no punches 
will be pulled in the filming of 
this flicker. 

THE PRO TURNED FAN 

Q UITE OFTEN you read in 
this department a state- 
ment about a “fan turned pro.” 
In recent months, Robert Sil- 
verberg, Harlan Ellison, Ran- 
dall Garrett, and other have 
been referred to in this manner. 
This time, however, the reverse 
is occurring — the next few par- 
agraphs will discuss a top-flight 
science fiction and fantasy 
author who became an active 
fan after a decade of profes- 
sional writing! The name of 
this outspoken member of the 
beanie-brigade is Robert Bloch. 

Yes, Robert Bloch, whose 
first professionally printed 
story appeared in Weird Tales 
for January 1935, is one of to- 
day’s most popular science fic- 
tion fans. (Incidentally, Bob 
was only 17 years old when he 
sold his first story, so he isn’t 
exactly a granddaddy yet.) In 
reality, however, the qualifica- 
tion should be made that 
Bloch spent a long time on the 
fringes of fandom. Before mak- 
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ing his first sale to Weird 
Tales, he had been a reader 
of s-f and fantasy for quite 
a few years. Through his 
correspondence, and contact 
with Raymond A. Palmer, he 
discovered the fan magazine of 
its day, Fantasy Magazine and, 
in 1935 and 1936, wrote sever- 
al pieces for it. A short quote 
from his first, “The Ultimate 
Ultimatum,” will display that 
Bloch possessed his keen sense 
of humor even as a youth. Also, 
without actually being a fan, 
he predicted tire first s-f con- 
vention! The next paragraph 
is Bloch, word for word, from 
Fantasy Magazine, August, 
1935: 

It was a big conven- 
tion. Lovecraft was there. 

So was Clark Ashton 
Smith, August Derleth, 
and Otto Binder. Ray 
Palmer was present, and 
Stanley Weinbaum. Also 
there was I, thrilled and 
proud at attending this 
gathering of masterminds. 
We met in an old family 
crypt of mine. Outside 
the moon was shining, tire 
stars were gleaming — and 
I was lit up, too. 

Typical Bloch, eh? But, as 
mentioned, he contributed just 
several items to Fantasy Maga- 
zine — more or less as a pre- 
liminary to his professional 
success. After selling his first 
to Weird Tales, he was not to 



be stopped. Farnsworth 
Wright, then editor of WT, 
bought Bloch’s stories almost 
as fast as Bob could write 
them. For Robert Bloch was 
just what WT’s readers wanted 
— someone who could write in 
the style of the master himself, 
H. P. Lovecraft. 

13-LOCH SAYS that it was 
during this period that he 
again almost became a fan — or, 
at least, was exposed to it. He 
went west to visit a former fan 
of his, just turned pro, Henry 
Kuttner. And, as Bloch puts it : 
“He introduced me to a fan 
named Fritz Leiber. I attended 
as LASFS meeting and met a 
fan named Ackerman . . . and an 
obnoxious young kid whom 
they tolerated for his puns — a 
Roy Burberry or Ray Bradley, 
or some such name.” But, even 
though exposed to fandom, he 
was only vaguely aware of it 
and “ . . . the idea of visiting a 
fan club, or aligning myself 
with the feuds and factions of 
time meant nothing to me.” For 
Bloch, being a dirty old pro, 
was interested only in money. 

And, at this time, Bloch be- 
came a science fiction writer. 
(He had been strictly a weird 
fiction writer up until 1938.) 
Raymond A. Palmer, whom 
Bloch had known for years, 
became editor of Amazing Sto- 
ries and its new companion, 
Fantastic Adventures. To make 
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this phase of his s-f’ish life 
brief, Bloch became one of 
Palmer’s mainstays and wrote 
scores of stories for him, the 
most popular of which were 
his humorous “Lefty Feep” se- 
ries. And he’s been writing sci- 
ence fiction ever since, al- 
though he will be quick to tell 
you that fantasy is still his 
favorite. In this day and age, 
however, the market for fan- 
tasy is just about non-existent. 

Then, in 1946, after success- 
fully dodging and skirting fan- 
dom for about fifteen years, 
Bloch “discovered" fandom. 
He attended the 1946 World 
Convention in Los Angeles and 
met many of the popular men 
of /the day, including a Mr. 
Bob Tucker. Says Bob, “One 
look from his patriotic eyes 
(red, white, and blue) and I 
was hopelessly smitten.” Since 
then, Bloch has attended most 
all of the big conventions, in- 
cluding every one since 1951, 
and every Midwestcon since 
that date. And he has become 
completely enmeshed in corre- 
spondence, fanzine articles, 
convention programs, and like 
that. 

TT HAS CONSTANTLY 
amazed us how Bloch has 
been able to find time to write 
the scores of fan articles he 
has written during the past 
several years. Very few fan ed- 
itors are turned down when 



they request an article from 
Bob, and he is always among 
the first to promote worthy fan 
projects. Lately he has been 
promoting fandom in the pro- 
fessional magazines. When Bill 
Handing found that he was go- 
ing to have to obtain someone 
to conduct “Pandora’s Box” 
(due to Mari Wolf’s resigna- 
tion), Robert Bloch was his 
immediate first choice. Then 
Bob sold a long article on 
fandom to Tony Boucher — 
probably the most comprehen- 
sive ever to appear in a pro- 
fessional magazine. (“Some of 
My Best Fans Are Friends,” 
F&SF, September, 1955.) His 
crowning achievement how- 
ever, was the story, “A Way 
of Life,” which depicted 
a future civilization with a fan- 
oriented politcal and social sys- 
tem! ( Fantastic Universe, 
October, 1956.) 

Bob Bloch, although becom- 
ing an active fan comparative- 
ly late in his science-fictional 
life, is one of the most sincere 
members of fandom. He firm- 
ly believes that fanzines are 
the only remaining outlet for 
a free exchange of personal 
opinion in the country. On this 
point Bob is particularly em- 
phatic, and in a recent letter 
to us he said: 

In fanzines you find peo- 
ple of all ages, all walks 
of life, all backgrounds, 
all outlooks, going at it 
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hammer and tongs. Some- 
times they’re vulgar, 
sometimes they’re banal, 
but they’re always inter- 
esting. And they do find 
that free exchange of 
ideas which constitutes 
the working principle of 
a democracy. To me this 
is the most stimulating 
aspect of fandom-. . .the 
degree of free communi- 
cation it affords. And, as 
I say. I’ve met so many 
fine and interesting peo- 
ple in the field. 

The science fiction world 
certainly appreciates those 
comments, Bob. It’s a distinct 
pleasure having you with us. 

THE FANZINES 

S CIENCE-FICTION FIVE- 
YEARLY: 25^ for a five- 
year subscription from L. 
Shaw, Ltd., 545 Manor Road, 
Castleton Corners, Staten Is- 
land 14, New York. Edited and 
published by Lee Hoffman 
Shaw and Larry Shaw (mar- 
ried-up critters), this is a side- 



splitting (maybe even front- 
splitting, too) burlesque of 
some of today’s science fiction 
magazines. Two new serials 
start this issue: “Stars of the 
Slave Giants,” by Calvin 
Aaargh, and “Nissassa,” by 
Nalrah Nosille. These are good 
examples of the type of stories 
once featured by the now de- 
funct Tenalp, and now being 
featured by another L. Shaw 
magazine. (We hate to men- 
tion a competitor’s title, but 
this one is a companion to In- 
finity.) SFFY has complete 
stories, too. As well as article, 
readers’ departments, and even 
book reviews. It’s real fun, and 
we advise you to send for a 
copy. Might mention that Cal- 
vin Aaargh and Nalrah Nosille 
are Robert Silverberg and Har- 
lan Ellison, former very active 
fans, now big-time pros. 

Send all fanzines for review 
to Robert A. Madle, 7720 Ox- 
man Road, Palmer Park, 
Hyattsville, Maryland. 

* 



<l Never, Ever Before, Anywhere !! | 

% 7000 fantasy and science-fiction books and back-issue mags at ^ 
$ 50% to 90% under what they've ever cost you before, here or U 
£ anywhere, while they last! List free. WEREWOLF BOOKSHOP, || 
£ Shannon Rd., R. D, 2, Box S6E, Verona. Penna. 
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by George R. Hahn 



Basil Thorpe was a 
phoney, all rigid — hot 
the weirdest phoney 
imaginable . . . 



A LTHOUGH it was im- 
mediately obvious that 
Basil Thorpe’s name 
was a most clumsily assumed 
one — hardly a name to fit in 
with his small, dark, gesticu- 
lating person, or with the im- 
probable exoticism of his ac- 
cent — the obvious answer 
hasn’t occurred to anyone 
else, apparently. I can’t see 
why; I’m no genius, yet it's 
obvious to me. 

Thorpe exploded into the 
quiet jingoism of our suburbia 
one day, just about a year ago. 
I met him a week after his ar- 
rival, and I had already heard 
much about him. 

In a week he had become 
active, as v/e say, in the Mas- 
quers (our little theatre 
group) ; the Red Cross ; the 
Community Chest; the A-uda- 
bon Society; the Pathfinders, 
a n d — dismayingly enough— 
both the Young Democrats 
and the Young Republicans. 

Taxed lightly with this po- 
litical ambiguity at a cocktail 
party at the Waldrons (host- 
esses and Basil Thorpe dis- 
covered each other like the 
Holy Grail), he had respond- 
ed, "I approve of some poli- 
cies of both parties. In the or- 
ganizations I will work to 
bring to life those policies.” 
This conversation-stopper 
was reported to me with 
amused admiration as, also, 
was his answer to the classic 
question, “What do you do?” 
He had answered, “I sell 
bridges.” 
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H E HAD DENIED that he 
was a contractor, as one 
would have supposed; or that 
he was an engineer; or, in- 
deed, any kind of salesman 
for any firm. 

“It is very easy to sell a 
bridge,” I was told Thorpe 
had explained to his laughing 
audience. “I merely select a 
likely-looking body of water 
— a river — a lake, possibly — 
which seems to obstruct a 
great deal of traffic. Then I 
find the parties most interest- 
ed in not having that traffic 
obstructed. If we can agree on 
a price, I commit myself and 
then buy the ingredients nec- 
essary for the required bridge. 
Wholesale.” 

My informant, a pretty and 
voluble matron, whooped with 
laughter on conclusion. We 
were sitting in my place of 
business, my maple furniture 
store, in the office I choose to 
call the interior decorating 
department. 

“John,” she said, “it’s obvi- 
ous he’s a social climber of 
the crudest kind, a joiner — 
but where’s he climbing from? 
You have to meet him. You’re 
so clever — you’ll get it out 
of him.” 

I was eager to do just that. 
Looking forward as I was to 
the next meeting of the Mas- 
quers, my pleasure was con- 
siderable when, a few days 
later, my assistant announced 
that there was a Basil Thorpe 
to see me. 

My pleasure increased when. 



it turned out that he had come 
to buy six rooms of Early 
American. 

B asil thorpe bought no 

obvious misfits — w h i c h 
was astonishing considering 
the clap-trap he ordered. His 
main attention was to my 
perennial sales stock. Even at 
that, he cut every' obvious 
price corner — pine rather than 
maple, cotton rather than 
wool. 

Sensing the uselessness of 
sales pressures, I applied 
none, contenting myself by 
following him with order pad 
and pencil, as he floated from 
one item to another, exhort- 
ing and exclaiming. 

He had that floating effect, 
I decided; he moved with 
short, deliberate blimp move- 
ments, like a tiny dirgible set 
on end. 

From his bald, shining, saf- 
fron scalp — down his long, 
conical h e a d — through his 
massive neck into the open 
sports shirt which swelled to 
a h u m p t y-dumpty belt — • 
Thorpe had , that fat cigar 
look. Strangely, and properly 
for the comparison, he had no 
paunch. His wide thighs 
swelled his trousers, which 
pegged down to rather small 
feet that were housed in blue 
suede shoes. 

His voice, with its unac- 
countable accents both gutter- 
als and liquids — went snap- 
ping through a startling solil- 
oquy. 
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“Ah . . . that monster. That 
lamp ! This is Pennsylvania 
Dutch freshly made? This is 
to lower the old candles up 
and down? So amusing it 
lowers the electric bulb up 
and down. A mighty anach- 
ronism. Good.” 

He bought it and opening 
the drawer of a desk, said, 
“Ah. Nailed, not notched. Ah. 
Yes... so green. It will warp 
soon. Yes. Good. Good. Very 
inexpensive.” 

His features, although mo- 
bile, seemed so small, and so 
abandoned in the midst of the 
long taper of his unlined face, 
that they gave his lively play 
of expression an effect of not 
accomplishing anything, a 
kind of unimportance and un- 
communicativeness. 

A fter a full two hours of 

shopping he laughed fi- 
nally and diminutively. 
“That's it. Ha. That’s what 
you would call an Early Amer- 
ican Decor, no ? Ha !” 

He paid cash and gave me 
the address — the Paul Revere 
Arms, a new apartment build- 
ing on a good street. I was 
sorry it wasn’t a credit deal ; 
I would have liked to have 
had him fill out a question- 
naire. 

His thanks were profuse, 
not only to me but to my 
pretty informant who had re- 
ferred him to me. “She tells 
me you are in the Masquers. 
Perhaps I will encounter you 
there?” 



I agreed that this was like- 
ly and, anxious to hear the 
famous bridge story for my- 
self, took advantage of this 
personal note to ask, “What 
kind of work do you do, Mr. 
Thorpe?” 

He looked suddenly woebe- 
gone. “Ah. . .” 

“Yes, Mr. Thorpe?” 

“I’ve had a setback.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that.” 
“I’m an unsuccessful hypno- 
tist.” 

I was astounded, naturally. 
He continued. “As a realist, 
my understanding of hypno- 
tism was that it would enable 
me to make others do my will 
— to contrive to have bank 
tellers hand me money, gro- 
cers food — even furniture men 
furniture. I have been very 
disappointed in this undertak- 
ing.” 

I tried to think of some- 
thing to say in the face of his 
seriousness. I didn’t want to 
be taken in, and I didn’t want 
to scoff or laugh at a custom- 
er. I said, “That’s too bad.” 
He stared at me for a long 
minute and I suffered this, 
though gradually I grew un- 
comfortable. He finally 
shrugged. “Oh well, I have not 
tried it every place, by any 
means.” 

F OR ALL HIS setback, Ba- 
sil Thorpe was well enough 
fixed to ~have the biggest, 
most expensive party of the 
season. 

The instant all his furni- 
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ture was installed, the invited 
appeared — dozens and dozens 
of his new and intimate 
friends — to help him warm his 
menage. 

If Thorpe were social 
climbing, his instincts for it 
were sure. He had invited all 
the more available specimens 
of Anglo- Saxonry — some (An- 
glo) Catholic, but mostly 
Protestant. The well-1 iked 
country-club bartender and 
his assistant were most lib- 
erally meeting their demands 
on the bar; Haakon’s had ca- 
tered the viables; and the 
serving girls dispensed not 
only the right kind of little 
hot things, but also to the 
males just the right kind of 
little Jiot glances. 

It was easily the best party 
of the season; the only thing 
unfamiliar about it was the 
host himself, floating solicit- 
ously here and there, contort- 
ing his little face, gesticulat- 
ing meaninglessly, but snap- 
ping his accented conversa- 
tion loudly through the most 
obvious tall stories, mischiev- 
ous or not we could not deter- 
mine. 

W HEN ASKED what 
country he came from he 
brazenly and gutterally de- 
clared himself as deriving 
from an old Charleston fam- 
ily. He even permitted him- 
self the claim that some of 
the clap-trap I had sold him 
were hand© d-dowa heir- 
looms. 



When asked his age, he 
blandly replied, “Thirty.” 

Someone openly expressing 
disbelief in his protestation 
of being a devout Episcopa- 
lian, he plunged into compli- 
cated and extremely technical 
explanations of High Church 
procedure, affecting to misun- 
derstand that his questioner 
thought him of Loyy Church 
persuasion. 

Finally, when someone 
thought to again raise the 
question of bridges and 
whether they were going like 
hot-cakes, he launched into 
an answer that seemed to ig- 
nore that he had ever made 
this claim. 

“I think it most important 
that we should have available 
supplies of uncontaminated 
air. That would be a good 
business. I shall go into it.” 

“Hot air 1” someone 
shrieked. 

"All kinds. It must be; it 
makes sense. You have indus- 
trial centers filled with air; 
contaminated with poisons 
that make children and old 
people die, and others live not 
so long. Big cities. Little 
cities. 

“So what I shall do is in the 
pure country-side take, many 
bottles, and jars, hermetically, 
seal them, and ship them to 
the polluted places where 
mothers with strangling chil- 
dren, and those with attach- 
ments to lingering, senile 
people will pay any price for 
the pure air that was sealed 
in. No inventory. No stock. 
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No manufacturing costs. Per- 
fect.” 

A chorus of hysterical 
laughter exclaimed that Basil 
Thorpe was a redoubtable so- 
cial success. 

I ’M NOT A busybody. I’ve 
seen too much in the way of 
dog-eat-dog in business, and 
I’ve suffered too much at the 
hands of my friends because I 
sell something necessary — like 
furniture — instead of doubi- 
ous stocks or dishonest adver- 
tising. So my decision to make 
the so-called Basil Thorpe’s 
business my business wasn’t 
due to any desire to protect 
our set from him. 

I was honestly curious; that 
was one factor. I had the 
means of satisfying that cu- 
riosity at hand; that was the 
other. 

You see, Basil Thorpe 
walked into my store one day 
and said, ‘‘Do you use stamps 
much?” 

I said that I did, in direct 
mail campaigns. He was 
pleased ; he opened a large 
and expensive brief-case and 
said, ‘‘Would you like to buy 
some at a discount?” 

The briefcase was stuffed 
with sheets of three cent 
stamps. I examined one sheet. 
It looked perfectly all right. 
I asked him how much he 
wanted for it. 

"Two dollars and fifty 
cents. You save fifty cents.” 
‘‘Why don’t you go across 
the street and get a refund 
from the post office.” 



"Oh, I wouldn’t deal with a 
competitor.” He offered me 
some more sheets disarmingly. 

I EXAMINED them. "How 
many can you sell me?” 
“Any amount you want.” He 
hesitated. “Naturally, on 
very large orders I would 
need several weeks to fill 
them.” 

I said, “They aren’t hot?” 
Pie looked at me inquiring- 

ty- 

“Stolen?” 

“Oh, no.” 

I looked into his little con- 
torting face carefully. “Then 
how can you sell them cheaper 
than the post office does?” 
He laughed, looking re- 
lieved. “Oh, that’s simple. 
You see they have a building 
— and postmen — and a post- 
master — and real estate. I 
work out of a briefcase. I have 
no overhead.” 

I saw. I nodded, bought 
fwo sheets to see how 7 they 
were, and when he left I 
called my brother-in-law in 
the city, who is Assistant 
District Attorney. 

S' 

T 'HE TRIAL had its com- 
ical aspects but as well- 
conducted, and both these as- 
pects were highly publicized 
in our suburban paper, the cir- 
culation of which zoomed. 

My brother-in-law, having 
broken the case, as it were, 
was allowed to prosecute it. 
You might think lie would 
have had an easy job of it. 
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what with the cooperation 
Basil Thorpe gave him. 

Thorpe (and I continue to 
call him that because it never 
developed what his real name 
was) told the most inconsis- 
tent and unbelievable lies in 
legal history. The court saw 
fit to reprove him at one 
point, when, noting His 
Honor’s displeasure at the 
crowd’s applause of some par- 
ticularly absurd part of his 
testimony, he announced that 
he was an accomplished judge, 
too, and would willingly help 
His Honor get the conduct of 
the case on the right road. 

The thousands of sheets of 
stamps found in his possession 
were, of course, not counter- 
feit — which was the suspicion 
that had originally led to his 
questioning, and which, in 
turn, had drawn from him the 
confession that he had made 
them. They were obviously 
the loot of some major of- 
fice robbery, although 
Thorpe denied any connec- 
tion with such a crime. He 
had no explanation for his 
possession of the stamps ex- 
cept the continuing one that 
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he had made them, withal 
the fact that this justifies a 
more severe sentence than 
the illegal possession with 
which he was finally 
charged. 

The prosecution of the case 
was complicated, however, by 
its very open-and-shut nature. 
The defendant’s true identity 
was undiscoverable, as I have 
mentioned. Fingerprints, mo- 
dus operandi, Bertillion sys- 
tem — nothing helped. He was 
convicted, ironically enough, 
as Basil Thorpe of the non- 
existent Charleston family. 

Other authorities were 
jealous of my brother-in-law 
and his plum of a case: The 
immigration authorities, who 
couldn’t disprove Thorpe’s 
stubborn declarations ; the 
Internal Revenue people 
who of course, had never had 
a form from a Basil Thorpe. 
The State people. 

Nonetheless my brother-in- 
law finally bested his com- 
petitors — and, incidently Ba- 
sil Thorpe — and had the ac- 
cused convicted on a munici- 
pal felony count for five to 
ten years. The others could 
wait. 

T HERE WAS a small or — 
not to be modest about it 
— large buzzing in our set 
over my part in this sum- 
mary justice. I did not for- 
get, of course, that protec- 
tion of this set did not moti- 
vate my apprehending of the 
small dirigible. 

This notwithstanding, I en- 
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joyed myself thoroughly in 
the next ffew months at the 
parties I attended, and even at 
the Masquers whose thespian 
efforts again gained my sup- 
port. 

I told this story and that. 
I explained what I thought 
of Basil Thorpe, and what 
he wanted, and where he 
really came from — all this, 
naturally, stimulating my own 
curiosity of these points. 

I won’t say that this curi- 
osity haunted me, but I’ll ad- 
mit that I gave it a lot of 
thought; so it wasn’t too im- 
possible a coincidence that I 
was thinking about Basil 
Thorpe at a moment, six 
months after his conviction, 
when he walked into my 
store. 

What could I do except 
gape at him? “You’re out!” 

H E LAUGHED merrily, 
floating towards me. 
“I’ve been pardoned by the 
governor.” 

He floated towards me with 
this preposterous lie and, 
alarmed, I shot out of my 
chair. “Why have you come 
back?” 

He stopped and contorting 
his face ingenuously said, 
“Because I like it here. 
Here's where I want to live.” 
I simply stared at him, 
weighing the relative merits 
of trying to capture him 
alone and screaming for 
help. 

He eat down across from 



my desk. “Now I’m all fixed 
up,” he said. “I have a good 
profession and I can. be a 
good citizen like you are.” 

“What profession?” I said 
blankly. 

He weighed me, his little 
face twisting. “It’s a good 
one. Now I have it. I should 
never have been a merchant — 
bridges, air, stamps — I have 
not the commercial mind. 
Now I am a public servant.” 

“What?” 

He smiled happily. “I’m 
the warden of the. prison I 
was in.” 

I smiled at him, trying to 
make it gentle. He gazed 
peacefully at me. “And I have 
papers to prove it.” He ex- 
tracted a sheaf of papers from 
his pocket and laid them on 
my desk. 

I looked at them, at first 
preoccupied, then bewildered. 

I was confronted with a 
letter from the governor on 
official state house station- 
ary appointing him warden 
and expressing the confi- 
dence the governor had in 
him, " in light of his particu- 
lar intimacy with the situa- 
tion” It underlined the gov- 
ernor’s interest in “this bold 
experiment ” 

Once before I had been mis- 
taken in thinking Basil 
Thorpe’s goods counterfeit. 
Now I was not. 

T HERE WERE other let- 
ters addressed to him re- 
lating to penitentiary ad- 
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ministration. There was a 
plastic, counter-signed iden- 
tification card from the pris- 
on. He had a big, shiny- 
badge. 

He swept them all up with 
a deft movement. “I should 
have known,’* he said, “that 
you all need proof. That is 
what is important. Natural- 
ly.” 

He laughed. “See you at 
the Masquers. I now must 
visit other of my friends.” 

I said, “Hey. . .” 

He regarded me warmly. 
“I know. Yes, it’s good. What 
you call turning a new leaf. 



From now on, I shall be a 
public servant; it’s much bet- 
ter than being a merchant. 
You are a merchant and, I 
have noticed, not comfort- 
able in the role. I am glad I 
am on my way up, now. Per- 
haps I shall soon be govern- 
or myself. Or president. We 
will see.” He laughed and 
left. 

It was the following day, 
having thought it all over, I 
hit upon the obvious explana- 
tion; Basil Thorpe came 
from another planet. And I 
was afraid that he might be 
right, that he was on his way 
up. 
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Dear Bob; 

I have just read Bob Olsen’s 
fascinating article “Wanted : 
A Definition For Science Fic- 
tion”, and have a few words to 
add. 

I regret that Mr. Olsen’s re- 
cent death makes it impos- 
sible for him to participate 
further in what will probably 



be a hot-diggety-dog discus- 
sion, but with all possible re- 
spect to his memory I would 
like to disagree with him in 
one respect. 

I deplore the over-empha- 
sis of science in science-fic- 
tion — and I say this as some- 
one who, in such spare time as 
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he can find, is a professional 
scientist. Science-fiction is 
not meant to instruct, but to 
inspire. It is not sugar-coated 
science, but an exercise of dis- 
ciplined imagination. (Note — 
“ disciplined ” imagination.) 

Science-fiction is but a 
branch of something that ex- 
isted long before science-fic- 
tion; and long before science, 
for that matter. Science-fic- 
tion is a branch of literature. 
The highest branch in my 
opinion, but a branch. Which 
means that s. f., like all other 
forms of literature, must 
evoke an emotional response. 
Sugar-coated science will not 
do that unless written with 
all the highest literary skills; 
which will make it the type 
of s. f. the science-in-science- 
fiction enthusiasts don’t like. 

May I point out Robert 
Heinlein’s and Arthur 
Clarke’s stories as examples 
of science fiction that com- 
bine scientific accuracy and 
literery skill. May I point out 
Ray Bradbury’s and Theodore 
Sturgeon’s stories as examples 
of science fiction with great 
literary skill and sometimes 
dubious scientific accuracy. 
Now name me someone who 
has written great science-fic- 
tion with scientific accuracy 
and dubious literary skill. (No 
fair naming me.) 

Incidentally, may I point 
out a definition of science 
fiction that may be found in 
Reginald Bretnor’s "Modern 
Science Fiction ” (Coward- 



McCann, 1953). It goes : 
"Science Fiction is that 
branch of literature which 
is concerned with the impact 
of scientific advance upon hu- 
man beings.” You’ll find it on 
page 158 in an article I wrote. 

And, Mister Lowndes, if 
you’ll look on page 76 of Fu- 
ture S. F. No. 33, you’ll find 
that you have misspelled my 
first name. 

ISAAC ASIMOV 

So shaken am I by the hor- 
rible discovery that the noble 
Dr. Asimov has yet again suf- 
fered mis-spelling of his name 
in print, the only comment I 
can make is this: any work of 
fiction requires disciplined 
imagination. 

MORE AND MORE PSI 
Dear RAWL, 

Future #33 is it! That cov- 
er brings back memories — the 
memories of what was good 
about science fiction twenty- 
five years ago — and Scortia’s 
“Cat O’ Nine Tales” shows 
that the job can be done with- 
out including what was bad 
back then — the trite charac- 
ters and the stuffy writing, 
etc. 

A. Bertr a m Chandler’s 
“...And a Half-Dozen of the 
Other” left me helpless. I 
have an addiction for bad 
puns, anyway; I contend that 
only bad puns are really good, 
so perverse is my nature. 
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David Gordon’s “The Con- 
vincer”, on the other hand, 
left me wondering. As I un- 
derstand it, Macintosh’s ma- 
chine convinced people that 
psionics worked, but it didn’t 
do anything unusual; at the 
same time, Bedford Quinn’s 
machine actually did some- 
thing impossible, but didn’t 
convince anybody. Frankly, I 
don’t believe that an honest 
scientist would be as bull- 
headedly stupid as that; 
aren’t there some scientists 
v/ho are interested in psion- 
ics now? 

Hey? It struck me! Maybe 
there’s more truth than fiction 
in Gordon’s story! Maybe he 
knows the inside story on why 
more and more scientists are 
fooling around with psi now, 
huh? 

Silverberg’s “Season for Re- 
morse’’, while well written, 
was just a rehash af Henry 
Kuttner’s “Vintage Season”, 
and not much of anything in 
comparison. The actual writ- 
ing was as good as the Gor- 
don story or the Scortia story ; 
if it only had more idea-con- 
tent, it could have been tops. 

“Mars Trial” was very 
good. Thomas is coming right 
along as a writer. 

Asimov’s parody was all 
right, but I'm just not much 
of a Gilbert & .Sullivan fol- 
lower, I guess. I didn't know 
the original. 

Bob Olsen’s article got to 



the point very nicely; I wish 
you’d make it required read- 
ing for all your authors. 

The “Readin’ and Wri- 
thin’ ” Book Reviews were 
strictly for scientists, it seems 
to me. I am interested in 
science, and I imagine most of 
your other readers are, so if 
a good book comes along, I’ll 
get it — and I’ll mention your 
magazine. 

I especially liked the re- 
view of “The Descent of 
Pierre Saint-Martin”. That 
gag about “Masses in the cold, 
cold ground” got me. (I told 
you I was addicted to bad 
puns.) 

Well, that about winds it 
up for this issue. I hope you 
didn’t find it too difficult 
to read my handwriting; may- 
be one of these days I’ll buy a 
typewriter. 

I anxiously await Future 
#34. 

ALBERT RILEY, 
Topeka, Kansas 

But are “more and more sci- 
entists” experimenting with 
psionics now? Or is it rather 
“more and more persons with 
scientific training?” And, as- 
suming that the report is accu- 
rate, is this “more and more” 
substantial? If say, in 1955, 
two or three scientists, and/or 
persons with scientific training 
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were fooling around with psion- 
ks; then, during the first half 
of 1957 two or three more 
joined in, if would not be a lie 
to sav, “More and more ‘scien- 
tists’ are fooling around with 
psionics. And the actual num- 
ber could be much larger with- 
out changing the fact that the 
statement, while true, would 
still tend to create a false im- 
pression. How many “scien- 
tists and persons with scien- 
tific training (that is, not sci- 
tists” by profession) are there? 
What percent of the total were 
experimenting with psionics 
last year? What percent is ex- 
perimenting this year? How 
manv-of those who were fooling 
around with psi last year are 
still at it now? One needs the 
answers to questions of this 
nature before one can guess 
whether there really is a trend, 
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as the bare statement would 
suggest. 

SELF-DEFEATING 

DEFINITION? 

Dear Editor : 

It seems to me the big flaw 
in Mr. Olsen’s recipe for sci- 
ence fiction is that it makes 
impossible demands on writ- 
ers, editors, and critics. For 
example, let’s say that some 
American technicians have 
perfected a kind of super- 
radar, which is immediately 
classified as super-duper tip- 
top secret. Now, while the 
dingus was being tested, they 
scanned extraterrestrial space 
and found that between here 
and the moon it’s full of tiny 
meteors, etc., going at terrific 
speeds. It’s so full and they’re 
so fast that any rocket leav- 
ing the atmosphere will be 
riddled in a matter of sec- 
onds. The government puts 
that report under wraps, too, 
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because to release it would 
raise the question, “How do 
you know?" 

Well, up to now science 
fiction writers could have the 
meteors population just as 
they wanted. But now any 
story about a rocket to the 
moon which doesn’t take note 
of the facts, and figure out 
some way to solve the prob- 
lem has violated the Olsen 
definition. It isn’t science fic- 
tion. Building a rocket and 
sible in accord with authen- 
tic, scientific knowledge”, as 
well as having people on the 
rocket; but letting the ship 
last more than a minute or so 
once it hits the storm isn’t. 

Nope, authors have to fig- 
ure out some way to get the 
ships through the storm belt, 
even if they just say that 
each rocket has meteor-repel- 
lant screens on all the time. 
That’s a sneaky way to do it, 
but I guess it would be ac- 
ceptable. Meteors either have 
to be evaded or repelled, and 
if the author decides that 
they’re going to be repelled 
he’s got to give a plausible ex- 
planation of how its done, or 
produce an affadavit to the 
effect that it is done. In the 
latter case, he doesn’t risk an 
impossible or absurd explana- 
tion. But the one thing the 
author may not do, and still 
claim to be writing science 
fiction, is to pretend that the 
condition doesn’t exist. 

Only . . . remember . . . the 
only people who know that 



this condition is a reality in- 
stead of just a possibility are 
behind the paper curtain. No 
author knows, no editor 
knows, and no critic knows — ■ 
yet the facts are known. 

Okay, that’s an extreme ex- 
ample, nut do you get rny 
point? There’s no telling how 
much supposed science fiction 
— stories written in the light 
of developing authentic sci- 
entific knowledge — can’t qual- 
ify as science fiction by Mr. 
Olsen’s definition. These sto- 
ries either assert directly 
something proved impossible, 
or indirectly perpetrate im- 
possible events through the 
author’s failure to take known 
conditions into a c c o u n t — • 
“known” only to a small 
group of people who are 
working in, the particular 
field, or at best not general 
knowledge. 

So if you, Mr. Lowndes, de- 
cided to make Mr. Olsen’s 
definition a criterion for the 
stories you accept, pretty soon 
you’d find that you couldn’t 
find enough stories to fill an 
issue. You couldn’t even read 
that many — you’d have to 
spend full time in research. 
And the same thing goes for 
the authors who decide to 
write “authentic” science fic- 
tion, and the critics devoted 
to exposing the false and 
praising the true. 

Not that I know of a better 
’ole — but in this instance I 
don’t have to; nothing re- 
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quires me to settle for any 
definition of science fiction 
that doesn’t satisfy me. And 
for all that I enjoyed Mr. Ol- 
sen’s article very much, and 
think that he made a lot of 
very good points, his defini- 
tion doesn’t satisfy me. 

NORMAN BARLOW, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Well, ye-e-e-s — but isn’t that 
overdoing it? 

SIMPLIFICATION 
Dear Sir: 

In reference to your arti- 
cle, “V/ anted: a Definition 
for Science Fiction,” by the 
late Bob Olsen. Fie was on a 
quest that is somewhat de- 
feating within itself. 
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Tc make like a “lexicog- 
rapher,” (and I had to copy 
that monster from the 
“Text.”) Definition, Science 
Fiction. This is a written or 
oral evocation which is a part 
truth, which is based on sci- 
entific calculation (a part 
truth), which is allowed to 
play on the imagination to 
conclude a part truth, which 
is acceptable to the individual 
EGO (that’s a good word) as 
a truth or part truth. 

Now, from this immense 
evacuation of expanded Gal- 
actic ether I personally will 
conclude one other fact. Since 
science is being accepted in 
theory form as being undis- 
puted fact, the people who 
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commit science fiction are 
consequently pure and “sim- 
ple” scientists who can be un- 
derpaid and underfed (better 
the latter) merely by saying 
that instead of their work be- 
ing science it is science fic- 
tion. 

A science fictionist is real- 
ly a backward scientist who is 
going backwards and looking 
ahead. This really is logic if 
you can allow yourself the 
gall to think as a true “fan” to 
both these “Arts” of science 
and science fiction. 

Actually, I’m like the fel- 
low who asked a man who had 
a watch, but couldn’t tell time, 
what time it was. The man 
pulled out the watch and said. 



“There she is.” The first fel- 
low said, “Durned if it ain’t.” 
Science Fiction : “There 

she is.” My remarks, “Burned 
if it ain’t.” 

JIM EVANS, 

56 N. Ardmore, 
Pontiac, Michigan 

That sounds good, but 
there’s one real flaw in it. To 
go along with your own analo- 
gy, suppose the gent with the 
watch hadn’t had a watch after 
all, but a compass. And suppose 
the fellow asking the question 
couldn’t tell the difference, 
either. Would the time then be, 
say, North by Northeast? 

RAWL 
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